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COLORISTS 


It is vital to 

the industry that 
we be of the 
greatest service 

to you. Challenging 
e.ebut interesting 
months are ahead. 
CIBA's information 
reserve is most 
rewarding to those 
who use it well. 
What product 
information on this 


cover would be of 


most help to you? 


— CIBA 
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Simple as 144 with carolid 


[1] Add carrier at 120° F. [2] Add dye within 5 minutes. [3] Bring to dyeing temperature. 


carolid gives you spot-free, level dyeings on the beck, jig, or any other 
equipment. It saves time, gives up to 25% greater color yields, and its 
lasting action allows many dyestuff adds. Take the simple solution to your 
polyester dyeing problem: try non-toxic Carolid yourself and see. 


For details write, wire, phone: 


‘TLAANA' DHX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BELLEVILLE TURNPIKE, KEARNY, NEW JERSEY * WYMAN 86-0732 


CHEMICALS FOR DIFFICULT PROCESSING 


TANALID® PROCESS FOR POLYESTER PRINTING. 
TANALON® SPECIAL FOR POLYESTER STRIPPING. 
TANAPAL ME WHERE DISPERSE 
DYES PRESENT LEVELING PROBLEMS. 
TAMNAPON K-70 REMOVES MORE FATTY EXTRACTABLES 
FROM GREIGE GOODS THAN SOLVENT SCOURS. 





ALSO: TANATEX CHEMICAL (HOLLAND) N.V./DER KINDERENLAAN 3/LAREN N.H., HOLLAND 





NAVAS ants STD 
WOM eacr-lennlanles 


Focus your attention on colorfastness at its best 
with Amanthrene’ Vats 


Give your cottons and rayons sun-loving characteristics 
all season long, to meet today’s carefree living require- 
ments. Koppers Amanthrene Vats keep their promise, 
providing the ultimate in colorfastness to direct sunlight, 
salt air, perspiration, laundering and dry cleaning. These 
colors, unexcelled in dispersibility, penetrate smoothly 


and evenly throughout fabrics to give uniform results. 

For full information . . . samples . . . or a demonstra- 
tion, simply contact your local Koppers representative. 
And remember too, our laboratory facilities and tech- 
nicians are always available to assist you when you need 
them. We will be happy to serve you. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS D/IV/SION 


oe 
KOPPERS 
WwW 


BRANCHES: Providence, R. I. + 


Philadelphia, Pa. + Paterson, N. J. « 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
(FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. » Charlotte, N. C. » Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Columbus, Ga. + Los Angeles, Calif. 


Member of Vat Dye Institute 


IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada + 


Montreal, Canada 





WIGAS ETS 


your silent partners in selling your customers 


What’s behind the missing bolts? It is 
a re-order on goods finished with 
WICASETS. It is the direct result of 
prior action on the part of men who 


know the piece goods market. 


WICA CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


OLD CONCORD ROAD ¢ CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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“Enclosing *1°°— 
Send Patent License” 


Well, perhaps there’s a little more 
to your gaining use of Becco pat- 
ents than just mailing your dollar 
in, but not much more. And cer- 
tainly, no more money. The $1.00 
really does cover it. 


Becco has lots of patents, 
granted as a result of innovations 
in the use of Hydrogen Peroxide 
and other Peroxygen chemicals 
developed in Becco’s Research 
Laboratories. But they don’t do us 
a whole lot of good locked tightly 
in our safe. So, we long ago 
adopted the following policy: 


If one of our patents can help 
you, we'll be glad to license the 
rights to you perpetually, for just 
one dollar. You get a nice certi- 
ficate, incidentally, to cover the 
legalities, but more important — 
you also get free our complete 
engineering help in setting up 
your process, handling the mate- 
rial, maintenance, etc., etc. 


What do we get? You as a cus- 
tomer — we hope — but there’s no 
obligation on your part. Just 
seems to work out that way, 
though — when we know enough 
about a particular peroxygen to 
hold a patent on its use, chances 
are we've also learned enough to 
produce it purer than anyone 
else. You benefit from this; we 
do, too. 


Use the coupon below to ask 
for a Sales Engineer — or our list 
of patents — that may help you 
solve an important problem. 


ee a 
PEROXYGEN? 


Fact is, “‘peroxygen’”’ is a word 
that Becco uses to indicate 
that we can tie oxygen onto 
just about anything. 

How come? Well, years of 
experience in producing Hydro- 
gen Peroxide has produced an 
affinity between Becco and 
oxygen — an affinity we have 
capitalized on to give you com- 
pounds that will provide a ready 
source of oxygen — wherever, 
however and whenever you 
need it. 

We have a good number of 
such compounds on the 
shelves. Quite a few others are 
in development. Still others are 
merely in our minds, but we 
can begin drawing them out if 
you're interested. 

We hope you are interested. 
But we'll never know—unless 
you fill in the coupon below 
and mail it to us. Why not? 
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Becco’s Four-Fold Engineering 
Service Program — offered free 
—includes: 


1. Comprehensive survey of 
your facilities. 


2. Specific proposal with 
recommendation of 
proved equipment and 
where it is obtainable. 


3. Installation supervision 
by Becco. 


4. Periodic inspection and 
permanent service. 


Can you use this free Becco 
help, based on more years of 
experience with bulk handling 
of H,0, than any other manu- 
facturer? Use the coupon to 
let us know. 


-BECCO & BECCO &  BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Dept. ADR-F 
Gentlemen: 
Please send your list of patents available 
on the use of 
() Hydrogen Peroxide 
() Peroxygen Chemicals 
C) Persulfate Chemicals 


(1 Please have a Sales Engineer call. 
i ersieecenscirencnat 


FIRM__— 


ADDRESS____ 


 ——— 
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BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Dept. ADR-D 
Gentlemen: 


Send me more information about Becco 
Peroxygen Chemicals. 


NAME 

Pies 
ADDRESS___ 
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BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

Dept. ADR-B 
Gentlemen: 


Please tell me more about your Four- 
Fold Engineering Service. 


SO cnctenccnceenteitnietonn 
FIRM — 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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The wide range of properties now available in 
Eastman’s Epolene series provides greater flexi- 
bility in formulating polyethylene emulsions for 
softening “wash and wear” cottons and synthetics, 
and for textile lubricants and sizes. 

Permanent, low in color, non-chlorine retentive 
and easy to prepare, emulsions based on Epolene 
polyethylene give you a practical and economical 
method for improving the hand, abrasion resist- 
ance and tear resistance of “wash and wear” 
treated fabrics. 

With Epolene, you can prepare any kind of 
emulsion system, cationic, anionic or non-ionic, 
with solids contents of up to 40%. 

Choose from three different low-molecular- 
weight resins to obtain the right emulsion proper- 
ties and finishing characteristics for your equip- 
ment and service. 


Epolene E is the highest-molecular-weight resin of 
the three. It produces stable, low-color emulsion 
systems of superior quality for use in softening 
cottons or synthetics, or as a lubricant to reduce 
needle-cutting and increase sewability. Like other 
Epolene resins, it needs no curing, lasts through 
repeated launderings and resists dirt pick-up and 
redeposition. 


Epolene LVE,a new resin type, has a lower melt vis- 
cosity than has Epolene E, thus offering somewhat 


better handling characteristics. Epolene LVE is 
softer than other resins in the series. The stability 
of its emulsions in the presence of resin catalysts 
is outstanding, especially at the low end of the pH 


scale, as indicated by its relatively high HLB 
factor. 


Epolene HDE is the first high-density, emulsifiable 
low-molecular-weight polyethylene on the mar- 
ket. Because it is much harder, it improves signifi- 
cantly the abrasion resistance and tear resistance 
in cotton and cotton blends. Its stability and per- 
manence are excellent. It, too, offers easier han- 
dling characteristics during emulsion preparation 
because of its low melt viscosity. 

If you are formulating polyethylene softeners 
and would like to produce stable, economical 
emulsion systems of superior all-round charac- 
teristics, look to Epolene from Eastman. Let us 
introduce you, also, to new time-saving and cost- 
cutting emulsifying techniques developed at our 
textile laboratories. For more information on the 
formulating and performance advantages of these 
superior polyethylene resins or for specific formu- 
lating assistance, write your nearest Eastman 
office. We invite your inquiry. 

SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, 
Massachusetts; Greensboro, North Carolina; Houston; New York City; 


Philadelphia; St. Louis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 


Eastman 
now offers 


textile finishers 
3 basic types 
of polyethylene 


New EPOLENE resins 
enable textile chemists 

to formulate 

broader range of softeners 


Property Epolene E 
2500 


0.938 


Epolene LVE | Epolene HDE 
1500 1500 
0.939 0.956 


Molecular Weight 

Density 

Ring and Ball 
Softening Point, °C. 
(ASTM D-36-26) 

Penetration Hardness 


(100 g./5 sec./77°F., 
tenths of mm.) 


104-108 | 104-105 | 110-111 


Color (liquid), 
Gardner scale, max. 


Brookfield Viscosity 
(cps.@ 120°C) |. 


u low-molecular-weight polyethylene resins 





try to do it all 
ourself? 


Antimony Lactate 
Antistatic Treatments 
Backing Finishes 
Body Builders 


Crease Resistant 
Finishes 


Defoamers 
Delustrants 
Detergents 

Dye Dispersants 
Dye Fixatives 

Dye Retarders 

Dye Levelers 

Dye Penetrants 
Emulsifiers 
Finishes 
Fiameproofers 

Gas Fading Inhibitors 
Hygroscopic Agents 
Kier Boil Assistants 
Lubricants 
Mordants 

Non-Slip Finishes 
Penetrants 


Resins and Resin 
Emulsions 


Scours 

Scroops 

Shrinkage Controllers 
Softeners 

Spinning Oils 

Water Repellents 


In this rapidly changing field of 
fibers, blends and techniques, can you 
really do it all yourself and make money? 


APEX does not have all of the 
answers to wet processing problems, 
but we do have an experienced, di- 
versified staff of technicians and trouble 
shooters. 


To the dyer or finisher who wants 
some outside help, we offer our services 
and experience. 


APEX has been developing new 
and improved products for textile wet 


processing for a long time . . . ever since 
1900. 


Perhaps our staff of specialized or- 
ganic chemists, equipped with modern 
laboratory apparatus, can give you a 
fresh and independent approach. 


Write or phone and give us a try .. . we 


Weighters 


Wetting Agents think APEX can help you to make a profit. 


\ 
BEX CHEMICAL CO.. Ine. 


Vanufacturers of Chemicals Since 1900 


200 South First St., Elizabethport 1, N. J. 


Telephone: Elizabeth 4-5420 
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STAY DRI WITH DRILENE 


WATER REPELLENT TREATED FABRICS 


DRILENE 


for all your water repelient problems. 


FOR SPECIFIC TECHNICAL DATA CALL OR WRITE — 






PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Specialty Chemicals for Industry « LYNDHURST ¢ NEW JERSEY 
Te Tt eRe MMe ttm ey) 





* PROVIDENCE + 





Canada: HAMILTON. ONTARIO 
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oll-in-water 
pigment printing 
colors 


WaT TSS 


water-in-oll 
pigment printing 
colors 


Our king size tlushers, 





with thousands orf 
pounds capacity, gquar- 


SKYTONES antee single batch uni- 


pigment padding 


crore formity regardless of 


the quantity you order. 


DAVIS 


CHEMICAL CO. DIV 








CINCINNATI +« OTO 


and Newark,N.J. Providence,R.t. 


BLA 







Greenvilte,S.C. producers oft flush- 


edcolors,dry colors and dyestufts. 


FOR THOSE EXTRA TOUCHES—CALL ON COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Very often it’s the extra touches—be- 
yond the product itself—that make a 
purchase most rewarding. Many textile 
processors find this true when they buy 
from Columbia-Southern. They get high 
quality chemicals, but they also get 
special attention all the way down the 
line, from the sales contact to final 
delivery. 

Columbia Southern’s Traffic Depart- 
ment, for example, has broad experience 


lp ‘columbia} southern 
G chemicals 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER 


10 


in expertly routing bulk shipments to 
every section of the country, in the 
best possible combinations of speed and 
economy. And that’s only one area of 
extra service supplied by Columbia- 
Southern. When you add superior 
knowledge of traffic practices to top- 
flight technical service and consistency 
of specifications, you’ll understand why 
so many leading textile firms like doing 
business with Columbia-Southern. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston 
Cincinnati e Cleveland e Dallas e Houston e Minneapolis 
New Orleans e NewYork e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e San 
Francisco e St. Louis e INCANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 


Columbia-Southern 
chemicals for the 
textile industry: 

Chlorine 

Caustic Soda— 
flake and liquid 

Soda Ash 

Hydrogen Peroxide 


Charlotte e Chicago 
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Rain Water Softness with QUADRAFOS® 


You can bring water to zero hardness instantly with 


Quadrafos. But Quadrafos efliciency doesn’t stop there. 


another famous product of 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


In scouring and in soaping off Quadrafos prevents makers of RUMFORD SEQUESTERING AND SCOURING AGENTS 


precipitation of insoluble metallic soaps. Rumrorp Printing Gums * RuMrorp FINISHING SPECIALTIES 


In dyeing Quadrafos insures true colors and prevents Rumrorp Acips 
dulling because it sequesters heavy metal ions. 


In sizing and printing Quadrafos produces even dis- RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
persion tf ee erg Ae printing one Technical Service Department, 20 Newman Ave., Rumford 16, R. I. 


Please send Free Sample [_] Rumford Quadrafos 
Other Rumford Product) 


Order a sample today , 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Clears give you 
the right clear for every job! 


THEY'RE UNBEATABLE FOR PACKAGE AND EMULSION STABILITY... 
‘‘TROUBLE-FREE” RUNNABILITY ... FASTNESS ... AND COLOR YIELD 


To get the most out of ARIDYE® and AQUAPRINT® COLORS you must use the 


right clear! There are now more than 20 different ARIDYE and AQUAPRINT 
CLEARS to meet all pigment printing requirements. 


Whether you're pigment printing cottons, synthetics or blends . . . apparel or 
household fabrics . . . there is an ARIDYE or AQUAPRINT CLEAR which can best 


meet your specific needs for: 


* ROLLER PRINTING ¢ PLISSE PRINTING 
* SCREEN PRINTING * METALLIC PRINTING 


¢ DISCHARGE PRINTING ¢ NYLON CRINKLE PRINTING 
¢ ANILINE RESIST PRINTING 


TO HELP YOU PICK THE RIGHT CLEAR we'll be glad to send you our latest 
charts on ARIDYE and AQUAPRINT CLEARS—their Characteristics and Uses. 
Simply write or phone the Color & Chemicals Division office nearest you. 


Interchemical:-(@ ¢ hemicaes 


CORPORATION Pawtucket, R.l. © HAWTHORNE, N.J. © Rock Hill, S.C. 





If COMFORT 
is important in 
the garment you 
make, the LANOLIZED 


Finish is important in 


the fabric you buy! 


—makes fabrics 
feel so good, 


... softer, smoother, 
than you've ever before 
experienced! 
Even harshest 
““no-iron’’ fabrics 
become delightfully # 
wash-and-wearable! : 


The “LANOLIZED* finish is a product of LANOLIZED, 
INC., and manufactured under license by Scholler 
Brothers, Inc., 


Scholler PIONEERS IN THE BETTER FINISHES THAT MAKE THE BETTER FABRICS ... SINCE 1907 


Manufacturers of Textile Finishes, Resins, Softeners, Detergents, Soaps, Oils and Specialties 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, Inc., Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. IN CANADA: Scholler Brothers, Ltd., St. Catherines, Ontario 
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PROCION YELLOW GRS ° 


an AHCO specialty 
for full reddish-yellow shades 
and as a component of dark greens, 
browns, fawns and greys 
* high tinctorial strength 
* excellent dyeing properties 
* good fastness properties 
* non-dusting 
DYE & PRINT by all the 
usual Procion processes 
PROCIONS—-+he original fiber-reactive dyes 


P Patents applied for in the main industrial countries 
.- 


[nleqrily 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED 


55 Canol Street, Providence, Rhode Island + Est. 1815 
Write for Sample ‘or Informatio A Subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, England 


West Coast Representotive: Chemical Manufacturing 


Company, Incorporated of California Q 





Screen print up to 12 yds. of fabric per minute 
with an 
ICHINOSE-TYPE MULTI-COLOR 
AUTOMATIC SCREEN PRINTING MACHINE 


The Ichinose screen printing machine, with more than 140 patented 
improvements, screen prints all kinds of fabric perfectly in maximum 21 
colors at nearly double the speed of other machines on the market. Finished 


prints are of highest quality: clean, sharp, accurate and far superior to hand 
or roller prints. 


Ichinose means less power and steam, cuts labor costs to only two operators. 
Change of design and colors takes less than 30 minutes. 


To ensure complete satisfaction, all Ichinose machines are installed by our 
own technicians anywhere in the world. Write today for illustrated catalogue 
and printed fabric samples. 


TOSHIN KOGYO CO., LTD. 


5, Shinden-Umaochi, Moribe, Amagasaki, Japan 


North American Representative: 
Edward S. Rudnick, Representative 

P. O. Fl ones 
> Se See See ae Olympia Building, P. O. Box 244 


Geshe, Jepen New Bedford, Mass. 


CABLE: AUTOSCREEN AMAGASAKI) 
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TOO BUSY! How could anyone expect TOO THRIFTY! Why spend good 


him to give up a few hours a year for a health money for a checkup? The doctor might not find 
checkup? Every hour of his time is valuable! 


vs roan 
he 


TOO HEALTHY! He’s never been SMART ENOUGH to know that any- 


really sick a day in his life and he never felt 


one can develop cancer, no matter how well he 
better than he does right now! Why bother with may feel...that delay in going to the doctor has 
a checkup? 


caused thousands of needless cancer deaths... 
that his best cancer insurance is to have a thor- 
ough checkup every year and, between times, to 


AM : R| } NN keep on the alert for Cancer’s 7 Danger Signals. 


Learn how to guard yourself against cancer. Call 
your nearest American Cancer Society office or 
write to ‘‘Cancer’’ in care of your local post office. 


SOC lah 
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American Dyestuff Reporter was 
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Best base for bright yellows 
...exclusive new 
NATIONAL FAST WOOL YELLOW GL 


Produced domestically only by National Aniline, 
this outstanding lemon-yellow acid dye offers ex- 
ceptionally good money-value in currently popular 
bright shades such as illustrated. 

National Fast Wool Yellow GL is level-dyeing with 
good light and wet fastness and excellent working 


NATIONAL 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
Atlonta = Boston 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 


In Canada: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD 
1450 City Councillors St., Montreal 2 


properties. It is highly recommended for wool as well 
as for wool and nylon 6 or nylon 6, 6 mixtures and 
for cross-dyed wool-dacron blends. 

We suggest you try it for dyeing suitings, dress 
goods, carpet yarns and wool or fur-felt hats. 
Samples on request. 


ANILINE DIVISION 


llied 
tL 


Charlotte Chicago Dallas 


Portiand, Ore Providence 


100 North Queen St., Toronto 18 


Distributors throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL © 40 Rector St., New York 6,6. Y 





DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TEXTILE WET PROCESSING 


Specially Contributed 


POLITICS, PHOENIX AND PATERSON 
“TEXTILE PROCESSING IN NEW JERSEY” 


SIDNEY M EDELSTEIN 
Dexter Chemical Corp 
New York, NY 


CTT“ HE history of dyeing, isn’t that a rather circum- 

scribed field,” remarked a friend of mine, a judge 
and a member of the state historical society. “After all,” 
he continued, “the study of history should include the 
study of the development of our country and our state, 
its people, its struggles, its politics and the effects of 
politics on the development of business.” “But,” I 
answered, “the history of dyeing offers us a jumping- 
off place for the study of all of these things.” For ex- 
ample: 

Recently, a dealer in manuscripts, knowing of my 
interest in the history of dyeing and bleaching, sent 
me a note which said: “Are you interested in a New 
Jersey document, dated 1768, concerning silk and other 
textiles?” My answer was immediate and obvious... . 
“Send me the document.” Shortly there arrived a fold- 
ed folio sheet which read as folows: 


“An Act to Continue an act Entitled An Act for grant- 
ing a Bounty upon the raising of Flax and Hemp and 
planting of Mulberry Trees in this Colony for rais- 
ing of raw silk, so far as relates to Flax and Hemp.— 
“Whereas an act passed in the fifth year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lord King George the third entitled 
an act for granting a Bounty on flax and hemp and 
planting of mulberry trees, has by experience been 
found to be of publick utility and that part which 
relates to flax and hemp will soon expire by its own 
limitation.— 
“Be it therefore enacted by the governor council and 
general assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, that such part of the said act 
entitled an act for granting a bounty on flax and 
hemp and planting of mulberry trees in this colony 
for raising of raw silk as relates to flax and hemp 
shall be and is hereby continued and every article 
and clause therein contained shall be and remain in 
full force from the publication hereof to the first day 
of October—which will be in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy two, and 
from thence to the end of the next session of general 
assembly and no longer.— 

“Council Chamber April 23, 1768—This Bill having been 

three times read in Council—Resolved that the same do 

pass. By order of the House—Peter Kembley Speaker 

Council Chamber May 10th, 1768 

“House of Assembly April 19th, 1768—This Bill having 

been three times read in the House of Representatives— 

Resolved that the same do pass. By order of the House 

Cortland —-————_ Speaker 
“T assent to this Bill enacting the same and order it to 


be enroll’de. 
(Signed) Wm. Franklin” 


Now, this document is interesting as a nice piece of 
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Figure 1 


Document signed by William Franklin in 1768. 
Bounty for growing flax and hemp in New Jersey. 


Americana for it is signed by William Franklin, Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s son, who had been Franklin’s assist- 
ant on the famous kite experiment, and his companion 
on the first mission to London for the American col- 
onies. On Benjamin’s return to America however: 


“William Franklin had not come with his Father. 
Before the Convoy sailed, the son had been appointed 
Governor of New Jersey, by Lord Halifax, President 
of the Board of Trade, at the request of Lord Bute, 
Secretary of State and favorite Minister of George 
III.—There is no good reason to doubt that the Min- 
istry had in mind that if Franklin’s son were a Gov- 
ernor, Franklin might be more tractable to the Gov- 
ernor and the proprietors of Pennsylvania. Thomas 
Penn believed he would.” (1). 


As far as textiles are concerned, however, the docu- 
ment does not furnish us with any unusual information. 
One would expect that the government of the colony of 
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Figure 2 
First page incorporating papers of Phoenix Mfg Co (1824) 


New Jersey would actively be supporting all kinds of 
agriculture in the year 1763. Promotion by colonial 
governments of the growing of fibers was a normal 
thing in those days. Furthermore, “silk” in connection 
with New Jersey certainly seems natural. Even the 
association of Franklin’s son with the promotion of silk 
is not unexpected, for it is well known that Benjamin 
Franklin himself, around 1770, had promoted the 
erection of a silk filature in Philadelphia (2). 

The manuscript dealer, having now assured himself 
of my apparent special interest in New Jersey textiles, 
again wrote— 


“T can offer you the original incorporation papers 
of the Phenix Manufacturing Company of Paterson, 
New Jersey, dated 1824.” 


This, I thought, would be another association item 
relating to the silk industry of New Jersey. After all, 
“Phoenix Silk” was an old name in Paterson, and this 
document probably described its very beginning. The 
document was ordered, received and carefully read. 
Surprisingly, there was no mention of silk. But, after 
all, not every mill in New Jersey had to begin as a 
silk mill, and perhaps the Phoenix Silk Company was 
one of these exceptions. From the standpoint of the 
history of dyeing and finishing, however, this document 
is especially interesting because it has to do with the 
very first attempts at dyeing and finishing on a large 
industrial scale in New Jersey. 

The opening paragraphs are of particular interest to 
us and read as follows: 


“An act to incorporate the Phenix Manufacturing 
Company.—Whereas John Travers hath by his peti- 
tion to this Legislature, represented that he is the 
proprietor of an extensive flax factory, at present 
located in Paterson, which he is desirous of increas- 
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ing and annexing thereunto the further operation of 
dying, printing and bleaching, which will be bene- 
eficial to this state by the introduction and employ- 
ment of considerable capital herein hath prayed that 
the said John Travers and his associates may be in- 
corporated into a company for the sole purpose of 
manufacturing flax, hemp, wool, cotton, and other 
articles, and dying, printing, and bleaching the same, 
and whereas the prayer of the said petition appears 
to be reasonable—Therefore: 

I. Be it enacted by the Council and General Assembly 
of this state, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, that, the said John Travers, J. J. Nasques 
and James Richards, and such other persons as now 
are or hereafter may be associated with them and 
their successors, be, and they are hereby constituted 
a body politic and corporate in this state by the name 
and stile of the “Phoenix Manufacturing Company” 
for the sole purpose of manufacturing wool, cotton, 
flax, hemp and other articles of a similar nature; and 
dying, printing, and bleaching the same, .. .” 


The incorporation actually took place in 1824, for on 
the back of the document under the date of November 
15, 1824, there is the notation that “This bill having 
been three times read is passed, in the House of Assem- 
bly.” Now, “The Phoenix” was not intended to be a 
fly-by-night company. In fact, we know that this com- 
pany and its heirs were in active operation for over a 
hundred years. The act of incorporation required that 
the company not begin operation until “when as so 
soon as $200,000.00 of the said capital stock shall have 
been subscribed, paid, or satisfactorily secured, to be 
paid .. .” Now, $200,000.00, in 1824, was a considerable 
sum. Not only would this have been enough to erect 
a magnificent building but a considerable amount would 
have been left over for working capital. Perhaps the 
success of the company over so long a period of time 
was due to its solid financial foundation. 

The year 1824 was a milestone in the history of 
American manufacturing, not only for textiles, but also 
for many other articles. On January 9, 1824, John Tod, 
chairman of the House Committee on Manufacturers, 
introduced into Congress a bill providing for higher 
tariffs on the importation of manufactured goods. 
While the first protective tariff law had been passed in 
1816, restrictions had been put around it so that it was 
actually ineffective. The bill introduced by Tod, with 
the support of Henry Clay and others, passed Congress 
on May 19, 1824, and was approved on May 22nd. This 
bill raised the rate of duty to 4042% on the total im- 
ports which were to be brought in during the next four 
years (3). This tariff was apparently the assurance of 
success that the incorporators of “The Phoenix” needed 
to make them risk the then enormous sum of $200,000 
in the manufacturing, dyeing, printing and bleaching 
of textiles. 

Soon there came another offering from our dealer. 
This time it was the incorporation papers of ““The New 
Jersey Bleaching, Printing and Dying Company,” also 
incorporated in 1824. Obviously, the new tariff law of 
1824 was having a very definite effect on the textile 
industry of New Jersey. Witness the opening para- 
graph of this document: 


“Whereas it is represented to this Legislature, that 
a subscription has been made for the purpose of in- 
troducing and establishing a bleaching, printing and 
dying company in this state, — and whereas the 
said subscribers request the aid of the Legislature 
of this state, to promote the views of said company, 
and whereas it appears to this Legislature, that the 
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granting of such aid will protect and encourage 
American manufacturers and stimulate the laudable 
enterprise of the said company, and enable them to 
compete with foreign manufacturers, and thereby be 
conducive to public good,—Therefore, 

I. Be it enacted by the Council and General Assembly 
of this state, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, that Jas. W. Stephens, John W. Berry, 
Joseph Smith, Leonard Ogilby, Benjamin Armitage, 
William Chapman, and all such persons as now are or 
hereafter shall become stockholders of said company, 
shall be and hereby are ordained constituted and 
declared to be a body Corporate and politic in fact 
and in name, by the name of the “New Jersey 
Bleaching, Printing and Dying Company,.. .” 


Now, the financial foundations of the “New Jersey 
Dying” were to be nowhere near as strong as that of 
“The Phoenix.” The latter was a manufacturing unit 
already in operation at the time of its incorporation in 
1824 into the enlarged company which also was to do 
dyeing and printing. The “New Jersey Dyeing” was to 
start from scratch. According to the Incorporation 
Papers, as soon as $30,000 had been subscribed and ac- 
tually paid, the corporation could begin business. The 
papers say nothing about the type of textiles or fibers 
that the company was to print, dye or bleach. They did 
make sure that they had the rights to “manufacture 
bleaching liquid or salt and all kinds of materials used 
in printing, bleaching or dyeing, or for other manufac- 
turing purposes.” Certainly silk could have been one 
of the fibers planned for dyeing. 

We do know that the New Jersey Bleaching, Printing 
and Dying Company actually did begin operation 
through notices that appeared in some of the contem- 
porary newspapers. In the New Jersey Eagle (Newark) 
of September 23, 1825, we learn that the New Jersey 
Bleaching, Printing and Dyeing Company had an office 
at 54 Pine Street, New York, NY, and that its works 
were at Belleville, NJ. Benjamin Armitage, the presi- 
dent of the company, advised that: 


“A further installment of 15% (being $7.50 on each 
share) is required to be paid by the stockholders of 
this company on or before the 20th of October next; 
or in default thereof, such share or shares and all the 
previous payments thereon, shall be forfeited.” 


By 1828, the New Jersey Bleaching, Printing and 
Dyeing Company had gotten into trouble, for in the 
‘Centinel of Freedom,’ of March 18, 1828, there ap- 
pears a notice to the effect that— 


‘.. . the stock-holders of the Belleville Manufactur- 
ing Co., late the New Jersey Bleaching, Printing and 
Dyeing Co., will hold an election of directors on 
April 7th at Van Buskirk’s hotel in Hoboken.” 


The “New Jersey Bleaching” did not even last four 
years in spite of high tariff protection. Perhaps a more 
solid financial foundation would have assured success. 

Now, so far, our dealer had furnished us with three 
interesting documents relating to the textile industry 
of New Jersey, but only one mentions silk, and this only 
in connection with the raising of mulberry trees. There 
then comes an offering of the Incorporation Papers of 
“The American Print Works” in 1833. Surely, this will 
have to do with the dyeing or printing of silks. 

The document which passed the Legislature after 
three readings on February 16, 1833, begins— 
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Figure 3 


Johnson’s Mill, Newark, NJ, operated as a fulling and dyeing 
establishment in 1790. (From a 1916 photograph). 


“Whereas Andrew Gray hath, by his petition to 

this Legislature, represented that he is the proprietor 
of an extensive and valuable bleaching, printing and 
dyeing establishment, located at Belleville, in the 
County of Essex, and that by reason of the great 
extent of said establishment, and the large capital 
required to carry on the same with advantage, it is 
inconvenient and difficult to be managed by one in- 
dividual, and praying the Legislature to incorporate 
the said Andrew Gray and his associates for that 
purpose: and it appearing to the Legislature that the 
prayer of the petitioner is reasonable, and that the 
encouragement of manufactures is calculated to pro- 
mote the public good, Therefore, 
“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Council and General 
Assembly of this state, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, that the said Andrew Gray, 
George Harden, William Johnson, and William 
Smith, and such other persons as now are, or here- 
after may be associated with them and their success- 
ors, be, and they are hereby constituted a body politic 
and corporate in this state, by the name and style of 
‘The American Print Works,’ for the purpose of 
bleaching, printing and dyeing woollen, cotton, and 
other kinds of goods. . .” 


The act required that at least $100,000 of the capital 
stock be subscribed before the corporation could be- 
gin business. Nowhere, however, is there any mention 
of silk. Perhaps “the other kinds of goods” meant silk. 
No records have been found which tell us what hap- 
pened to the American Printing Company. 

Now, my curiosity had been piqued. What was the 
real story of the dyeing and finishing industry of New 
Jersey? When did it begin and when did silk begin to 
play an important part? 

Undoubtedly, the earliest commercial wet processors 
of textiles in New Jersey as well as in the other col- 
onies, were the fullers. Up until the end of the 18th 
century, the textile industry of the United States had 
been a home industry. The colonies themselves had 
never really been permitted to build up a textile in- 
dustry. England had insisted that the colonies be pro- 
ducers of raw materials and that she herself be their 
manufacturer. Spinning and weaving within the home, 
however, was not completely discouraged. Most of the 
inhabitants, in the early days of this country, did not 
live in coastal cities and could not afford imported fab- 
rics. For them, most everything had to be home-made, 
and homespuns for every member of the family were 
the order of the day. Wool was the main fiber and it 
was spun and woven in the home to make a variety of 
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Figure 4 
The falls of the Passaic River at Paterson (1960). 


TABLE II 
Fulling mills, woolen factories, cotton factories, etc, 
in New Jersey, 1830 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
fulling cotton woolen carding 
County mills factories factories machines Population 
Bergen* 8 10 10 22,412 
Burlington 7 31,107 
Cape ay 4,936 
Cumberland 14,093 
Essex* 41,911 
Gloucester 28,431 
Hunterdon 31,060 
Middlesex 23,157 
Monmouth 29,233 
Morris 23,666 
Salem 14,155 
Somerset 17,689 
Sussex 20,346 
Warren 
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Totals 320,823 


* Passaic county was carved out of Essex and Bergen counties 
in 1837. 


TABLE | 
Woolen manufacturing and fulling mills by counties, 1810 


Woolen goods 
in families, etc 


Yards Value in 
County Made dollars 


Essex 43,000 $40,000 
Sussex 97,561 73,170 
Hunterdon* 48,477 36,357 
Burlington 34,123 34,123 
Monmouth 

Morris 60,830 45,628 
Middlesex 35,831 83,140 
Gloucester . 

Somerset — 

Salem 13,200 9,900 
Bergen 11,739 14,673 
Cumberland 29,552 23,641 
Cape May 


Total 374,313 $360,632 


Fulling mills 


Value in 
dollars 


2 
° 


| 


$ 


_ 
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73,750 
27,125 
23,750 
16,875 
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*In addition, there were 278 woolen blankets made with a value of $1,112, and 200 yards of carpeting and coverlets valued at $60. 


fabrics. Every town, every little village, and most 
crossroads, had its fuller. For a charge, the fuller 
would wash and full the homespun fabrics. Most fullers 
were also dyers and while not generally experts, they 
could dye most of the limited number of shades re- 
quired at the time. In addition, some of the fullers 
actually engaged in carding yarn for sale to the 
country people. 

Recently, Harry Weiss and Grace Ziegler have put 
together a rather complete story of the early fulling 
mills of New Jersey (4). According to these authors, 
the earliest record of a fulling mill in New Jersey, 
which they could find, was that of one belonging to 
William Lawrence, in Middletown Township, Mon- 
mouth County, around 1667. Another early one was 
owned by John Ogden, and was located south of the 
Red Lion Inn, in Elizabethtown, sometime around 1667. 
For the period 1667 to 1780, Weiss and Ziegler were able 
to find records of sixty different fulling mills in the 
state of New Jersey, although there may have been 
even more whose records have not as yet appeared (5). 

Even by 1810, sizable factories, for the manufacture 
of woolens or cottons, had not really appeared in New 
Jersey. In 1810, the amount of cotton and wool spun in 
mills in New Jersey amounted to only 8200 pounds, 
with a value of $9,225.00, and this activity was confined 
mostly to Morris County. At the same time, however, 
the manufacture of woolen goods in the home was of a 
much greater magnitude, and these fabrics were dyed 
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and finished by the local fullers. Table I offers statis- 
tics from the 1810 census which show the extent of 
this home industry in New Jersey (6). 

By 1830, however, things had changed. The number 
of cotton factories now amounted to forty-five, and 
the number of woolen factories were twenty-five. Also, 
for the most part, the woolen and cotton factories did 
their own dyeing and bleaching. The 1830 census tells 
the story (7). (See Table II). 

By 1840, the fulling mills had declined to forty-nine, 
while the number of woolen and cotton factories had 
continued to increase. 

By the end of the century, the country fuller was a 
curiosity. The fullers had become the actual proprietors 
of large spinning, weaving and dyeing plants. As far 
as silk is concerned, however, there is no indication of 
its manufacture into fabrics or its dyeing or finishing 
in the state of New Jersey until 1839. 

Furthermore, it was not the Paterson and Passaic 
area where the early textile industry of New Jersey had 
its start but towns and villages where today textile 
manufacturing is unknown. 

The first true silk mill in the United States was, un- 
doubtedly, that of Horatio and Rodney Hanks, who 
erected their plant in 1810, in Mansfield, Connecticut 
(8). This mill, however, did no dyeing. By 1839, three 
silk companies had been formed in New Jersey. These 
were the Burlington Silk Growing and Manufacturing 
Company, in Burlington; Monmouth County Silk Man- 
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Figure 5 


John Ryle, ‘father of silk manufacturing in Paterson” 


ufacturing Company, in Freehold, and Warren Silk 
Company, in Warren (9). The eastern part of the state, 
which was to become so important in the manufacture 
and dyeing of silk, had not yet taken its key place in 
the industry. 

While the city of Paterson is synonymous with silk 
processing in the twentieth century, its importance as 
a place of silk manufacturing in the United States 
was a recent thing, historically speaking. The story 
of the foundation of Paterson, its association with 
Alexander Hamilton, Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
and with silk should be retold. 

In 1791, several public-spirited citizens of New Jersey 
organized “The Society for the Establishment of Useful 
Manufactures,” (SUM), with the intention of making 
use of the Falls of the Passaic for industrial purposes, 
at a site which is today Paterson. Particularly, the 
Society planned to use the water power in the manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics. Alexander Hamilton himself 
was interested in the syndicate, and he has usually been 
credited with the selection of the site which supposedly 
came to his knowledge during the days when he was 
with the American Army which was encamped in 1780 
in the vicinity of what is today Paterson. At that time, 
there was a small settlement of about a dozen houses 
and a tavern kept by the widow of Captain Abraham 
Godwin, a revolutionary patriot. The directors of the 
SUM met at the tavern the Fourth of July, 1792, and 
decided to put up money for the building of a factory 
for the weaving and printing of calico. The construc- 
tion of a system of raceways was also authorized for 
the purpose of bringing the water from above the Falls 
to the waterwheels of the proposed mill. Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, the French officer who had been 
awarded the honor of planning the new federal city of 
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Figure 6 


Residence of John Ryle, #12 Mill St, Paterson, still standing 
in 1927. 
(From “The History of the Silk Dyeing Industry in the 
United States’ (8) 


Washington, was chosen to supervise these operations. 

By common consent, the name of Paterson, in honor 
of William Paterson, the then Governor of New Jersey, 
was given to the new community. 

Peter Colt, of Hartford, was put in charge of the 
projects of the SUM. At that time, in 1793, the com- 
pany was almost in trouble because of heavy outlays 
which had been required for the construction of the 
waterways. The first factory building was built in 1794 
and cotton yarn was spun in it. In the same year, 
calico shawls and other cotton goods were printed, but 
the bleached and unbleached muslins were purchased 
in New York. In 1795-6, cotton fabrics were woven 
in Paterson for the first time. Things did not go too 
well, however, and the cotton mill closed down in 1796. 
The Society had also attempted the culture of the silk- 
worm in 1794 but this operation was soon abandoned. 
In 1807, fire destroyed the Society’s main mill and 
within a short time the Society abandoned manufactur- 
ing ventures, but kept its organization together for 
over a hundred years, devoting itself to real estate 
and to the production of water and electrical power 
(10). 

The real father of the silk manufacturing and silk 
dyeing industry in Paterson was John Ryle. In 1840, on 
the fourth floor of the abandoned “Gun Mill,” Ryle 
began the weaving of silk, as an employee of G W 
Murray of Northampton, Massachusetts. (The old Gun 
Mill had received its name because of its association 
with the colt family in the manufacture of automatic 
pistols in 1835.) By 1846, Ryle was the sole owner of 
the operation.. According to The “History of the Silk 
Dyeing Industry in the United States,”— 
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Figure 7 


The industrial complex below the Passaic falls in Paterson, 
1960. Arrow shows part of old “‘Gun Mill” still being used 


for textile processing. 


“During these half-dozen years, although the dye- 
ing facilities of New Engiand were at his service, 
John Ryle little by little acquired the science of doing 
this work for himself and at his own plant. The 
Passaic River then, as now, skirted the precincts of 
his mill-yard, and the situation was ideal for the pur- 
poses of a dyeing establishment. 

“Mr Ryle was born at Bollington, near Macclesfield, 
England, Oct. 22, 1817. He first handled silk as a 
bobbin boy when he was five years of age, and from 
that time to the day of his death he was interested in 
the silk industry. He learned the manipulation of the 
fibre in all its branches, and at twenty-two years of 
age was the Superintendent in the mill of his two 
brothers, Reuben and William, in Macclesfield. On 
March 1st, 1839, he sailed for this country and ob- 
tained the position of superintendent in the small silk 
mill owned by Samuel Whitmarsh, at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where he became acquainted with 
George W. Murray, who had been interested in silk 
manufacture in England before coming to this 
country. While in that position Mr. Ryle received an 
offer from his two brothers in Macclesfield to handle 
the product of their mill in this country, and for this 
purpose opened a store on Maiden Lane and William 
Street, New York City. Mr. Murray, however, in- 
duced him to abandon the business of importer, in 
order to join him in the actual manufacture of silk in 
this country. Mr. Ryle visited Paterson, where he 
became acquainted with Christopher Colt, who had 
experimented at making silk thread for about three 
months in the old Gun Mill, but had abandoned the 
project. The result of Mr. Ryle’s visit to Paterson 
was that Mr. Murray purchased Colt’s machinery, as 
it stood in the fourth story of the pistol factory, for 
$3,200. He put Mr. Ryle in charge under a contract 
for three year’s employ. That was the foundation of 
successful silk manufacture in Paterson. Mr. Ryle 
was among the pioneer manufacturers of spooled 
sewing silk in this country. It is said that repeated 
conferences between himself and Elias Howe, the 
inventor of the Howe sewing machine, made it possi- 
ble for the latter to overcome one of the chief diffi- 
culties he had in perfecting his sewing machine,— 
a way to feed the silk thread to the needle. 
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Figure 8 


Entrance to the old Phoenix Building 
constructed in 1824. Keystone 1824 
under sign. Summer, 1960. 


“Three years after the purchase of the mill, Mr. 
Ryle was taken into partnership, and the firm of 
Murray & Ryle did a flourishing business in the man- 
ufacture of sewing silk and twist until the year of 
1846, when Mr. Ryle, assisted by his brothers in Eng- 
land, was enabled to buy out Mr. Murray’s interest. 
Up to this period Mr. Ryle had not attempted weaving 
broad goods, but as soon as he became sole owner 
of the establishment he proceeded to carry out this 
daring idea. He set a few looms at work and pro- 
duced several pieces of dress silk of a thousand yards’ 
length. In 1847 he still further expanded his facilities 
by purchasing the building that contained his ma- 
chinery. To complete his knowledge of silk manufac- 
ture, he went to Europe in 1850 and visited the prin- 
cipal factories of France and Italy.” (11). 


In addition to his industrial activities, Ryle devoted 
himself to the welfare of Paterson. In 1869 he was 
elected mayor in appreciation of his public spiritedness. 
Ryle died November 6, 1887, while on a visit to Eng- 
land. His remains were returned to Paterson where he 
was buried. 

Today, New Jersey is one of our great manufacturing 
states and Paterson is one of its most important centers. 
But textile manufacturing is no longer the King. A 
visit to the Paterson area today reveals very few of 
the great silk dyehouses still operating. Electronics, 
plastics and chemicals are now “The Queens.” Many 
of the buildings where most of the silks for America 
were dyed still remain. For the most part, however, 
they house other industries. The waters of the Passaic 
still rush noisely over the historic falls, but they sing of 
other days. 
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APPLICATION OF THE APO-THPC FLAME 
RETARDANT TO COTTON FABRIC 


GEORGE L DRAKE JR, JOHN V BENINATE and JOHN D GUTHRIE 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory’ 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A typical laboratory and commercial procedure for the application of the 
APO-THPC flame-retardant to cotton fabric is given. The finish can be readily applied 
to cotton using commercial equipment, the resulting fabric properties being comparable 
to those of fabrics processed in the pilot plant. Commercial processing by various 
finishers necessitated some modification in the laboratory technique to adapt it to 


existing equipment. 


The functions of the various components of the treating solution and the necessary 
precautions to be observed during fabric processing are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE fire hazards associated with the use of com- 

bustible fabrics for decorative or utilitarian pur- 
poses have caused intensification of research to develop 
improved durable flame-retardant finishes for use by 
the textile industry. In modern warfare the use of in- 
cendiary weapons, such as napalm bombs, phosphorus 
grenades, flame throwers and high-energy radiating ex- 
plosives makes it mandatory for our military forces to 
be equipped with flame-retardant textiles. Interest by 
civilian and industrial groups in flame-retardant tex- 
tiles is increasing as shown by Public Law 88 of the 
83rd Congress which bars dangerously flammable fab- 
rics from interstate commerce. 

Many of the existing flame-retardant processes have 
one defect or another, which renders them unsuitable 
for general application to textile products. The defects 
may be objectionable changes in hand, appearance, tex- 
ture, flexibility, inadequate fastness to repeated laund- 
erings, possible irritating action on the skin, lowered 
air or water permeability, excessive add-ons, lowered 
breaking or tearing strengths, technical difficulties or 
expense in applying the processes, poor resistance to 
dusting or stickiness at elevated atmospheric tempera- 
tures. 

The task of developing a satisfactory flame retardant 
for cotton is important and difficult because of the many 
requirements a generally satisfactory flame retardant 
must meet simultaneously. To meet the requirements, 
the finish must be: 


1) Applicable from water solution, preferably. 
2) Easily applied, preferably on existing finishing 
equipment. 


3) Capable of being processed without objection- 
able odor and toxic fume development when ap- 
plied with conventional ventilation. 


4) Durable to laundering and drycleaning. 


5) Resistant to strength damage from chlorine 
bleach. 


6) Able to form a tough char when exposed to 
high-energy irradiation. 


7) Efficient and preserve the natural fiber charac- 


10One of the laboratories of the Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, Agricultural Research Service, US De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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ter after application; and at the same time ren- 
der it glow and flame resistant. 
8) Void of adverse physiological reactions to per- 
sons handling or exposed to the treated fabric. 
9) Suitable for further finishing such as dyeing or 
application of a water repellent. 

10) Reasonable in cost, particularly when put into 

large-scale use. 

This paper covers development of pilot plant and 
commercial application of our most recent flame re- 
tardant which meets the above requirements. 

This flame retardant is based upon a new thermoset- 
ing resin made by reacting a rather unusual compound, 
tris-(1-aziridinyl)phosphine oxide abbreviated “APO” 
(1) with tetrakis(hydroxymethyl)-phosphonium chlor- 
ide, abbreviated “THPC” (2). The structures are 
shown in Figure 1. 


CH2 CHe 
Tris(1-aziridinyl)phosphine 
oxide 


CH,0H 
HOCH, 


P—Cl 


HOCH.’ | 
CH.2OH 
Tetrakis(hydroxymethyl)phos- 
phonium chloride 


Figure 1 


APO is prepared in good yield by reacting ethylene- 
imine with POCl:. The reaction may be represented 
as follows: 


POCI; + 3HNCH; —CHp + 3R3N—[CH;—CH2—NhP =O + 3RsNHCI 
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Chemical companies have recognized the potentiali- 
ties of APO. Six of these companies have already de- 
veloped satisfactory pilot-plant methods for its produc- 
tion and made it available. THPC is already available 
commercially. It has been indicated that the cost of 
APO based on a large-scale production will be accept- 
able to the industry. 

The treating solution is easily prepared by mixing the 
chemical components APO, THPC, triethanolamine, and 
a suitable wetting agent with water. The flame- 
retardant solution is then applied to the fabric with a 
high-pressure padder, usually with two dips and two 
nips. After padding, the fabric is dried at a relatively 
low temperature, cured at an elevated temperature, 
washed, dried in the open width, and softened. 


TYPICAL APPLICATION The following de- 
scription of a laboratory pilot-plant application to sev- 
eral hundred yards of 8.5-oz OD sateen fabric illus- 
trates a typical application procedure. [See Section A 
of Discussion. ] 


COMPOSITION AND PREPARATION OF TREAT- 
ING SOLUTION A treating solution was com- 
posed of the following: 

15.7% APO 

17.3% THPC 

4.3% Triethanolamine 

0.2% Triton X-100°, an alkylarylpolyether alcohol 
62.5% water. 

The solution was prepared by adding the measured 
quantity of THPC to one-half of the total amount of 
cold water with rapid stirring until completely dis- 
solved. To this solution the triethanolamine was added 
with continued stirring. This combination is designated 
as solution A. The APO was then added, with rapid 
stirring, to the remainder of the cold water and desig- 
nated as solution B. Just prior to treatment of the 
fabrics, the two solutions A and B were thoroughly 
mixed and the wetting agent Triton X-100 was added. 
This gave a solution of 33% solids, based on APO and 
THPC in an equimolar ratio, of pH 6.6. [See Section 
B of Discussion. ] 


Padding. The 40-inch-wide, 8.5-oz OD sateen was 
padded through the above solution using two dips and 
two nips with a squeeze-roll pressure of ten tons and 
batched with a minimum amount of tension. A wet 


pickup of 70% was obtained. [See Section C of Dis- 
cussion. ] 


Drying. The fabric was dried in a forced-air, roller- 
type drying oven for 5.5 minutes at a temperature of 
185°F. [See Section D of Discussion. ] 


Curing. The fabric was cured for five minutes at 
290°F in the same oven used for drying. [See Section 
E of Discussion. ] 


Washing and Drying. The fabric was washed in a 
winch for a total of 30 minutes, with the water being 
changed every five minutes. Initial and final cycles 
were made in cold water, the other cycles being hot 
water washes at 140°F. The first hot-water wash cycle 
contained 0.1% Duponol LS Paste, a long-chain alcohol 
sulfate. Following the final wash, the wet fabric was 
passed through squeeze rolls and then dried on a 
tenter frame. [See Section F of Discussion. ] 


Softening. The dry fabric was softened with a 4% 
solution of a cationic softener by padding to a 50% 


*The mention of trade products and firms does not imply their 
endorsement by the U S Department of Agriculture over similar 
products of firms not mentioned. 
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wet pickup using one dip and one nip and redried on 
the tenter frame. The softener used in the processing 
of this fabric was Triton X-400, a tetraalkylammonium 
halide. [See Sections G and H of Discussion. ] 

In addition to the above fabric, 100 yards of the same 
8.5-0z OD sateen was processed through a solution 
containing 26% APO-THPC solids using the same pro- 
cessing conditions and procedure. 


PROPERTIES OF TREATED FABRIC———-The 
fabric, processed with 33% total solids APO-THPC, 
contained approximately 15% resin add-on, and with- 
stood repeated launderings and drycleanings. Char 
length in the standard vertical flame test was 2.7 
inches with no after flame (Fed Spec CCC-T-1916, No. 
5902), and was 2.9 inches after 15 launderings using a 
fluoride sour (Fed Spec CCC-T-1916, No. 5556). The 
samples would also pass the 180° strip angle flame test 
(3) before and after washing. The treated fabric, after 
softening, retained about 90% of its original warp 
breaking strength. After 15 launderings the tearing 
strength of the treated fabric containing 10% resin 
add-on was better than that of the untreated control. 
The fabric strength was not harmed by a chlorine 
bleach. Some crease resistance was imparted by the 
treatment. The flex abrasion of the treated fabric, 
after washing, was better than that of the untreated 
fabric. Comparable properties were obtained with a 
10% resin add-on from processing with the 26% solu- 
tion. Properties of the fabric are presented in Table I. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE VARIOUS COMPONENTS 
OF THE SOLUTION——— 


APO. This compound furnishes phosphorus and ni- 
trogen for imparting flame resistance by reacting with 
THPC to form an insoluble highly cross-linked, thermo- 
setting resin. It also combines chemically with the 
cellulosic fiber, which probably accounts for the ex- 
ceptional durability of the finish to acid and alkali 
washings. APO is usually shipped as an 85% solution 
containing a stabilizer. Various stabilizers such as 
ethyl alcohol, dehydrating substances such as phos- 
phorus pentoxide, anhydrous sodium sulfate and others 
have been reported recently (4, 5). 


THPC. This compound also serves a two-fold pur- 
pose. It furnishes some of the necessary phosphorus for 
imparting flame resistance to the fabric by forming an 
insoluble highly crosslinked condensation polymer with 
the APO. It also acts as a latent acid catalyst, liberat- 
ing HCl along with formaldehyde, and tris(hydroxy- 
methyl)phosphine oxide during the polymerization. 
THPC is a hygroscopic compound, but is stable at room 
temperature. 


Triethanolamine (TEA). This is used to stabilize the 
resin-forming solution, acts as an acid acceptor during 
the curing process, and reduces any acid tendering. At 
room temperature, treating solutions from which tri- 
ethanolamine is omitted will polymerize to a viscous 
liquid in several hours. Use of this viscous solution 
results in surface deposition of the polymer and imparts 
stiffness to the fabric. A preferred range of triethanol- 
amine concentration is equivalent to about % of the 
THPC concentration by weight. 


Wetting Agents. A wetting agent is used to aid in 
uniform penetration and wetting of the fabric with the 
treating solution. 
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TABLE | 
Properties of APO-THPC-treated 8.5-oz OD sateen 


Untreated 
control* 
Number of launderings 
0 5 15 


Test 
87.0 
56.0 
39.3 

9.0 

0.0248 


13.5 
12.0 


86.6 
57.0 


Thread count 
Width (in) 
Weight (oz/yd?) 
Thickness (in) 


Stiffness (bending moment 
x 10* in Ibs) 


Char length (in) 
%N 
% P 


Strip breaking strength 
(Ibs) 


0.0212 


6.8 
6.7 


134.0 
118.6 
11.6 
218 
1856 
2267 
14.8 
20.9 
15.0 
15.9 


Elongation (%) 


Abrasion resistance 
(flex) 


Elmendorf tear 
(Ibs) 


Tongue tear 
(lbs) 


Crease resistance 
(Monsanto W+F) 


Breaking Strengtht (lbs) after 
chlorine bleach Ww 


Chlorine bleach + scorch Ww 


Nag dg Is 4S 


229 


118.5 
127.0 


*Fabric rinsed one time in hot water and frame dried 
tAATCC Tentative Test Method 92-1958. 


Softeners. Softeners usually improve the hand and 
tearing strength of the fabrics. There are a large 
number which are commercially available and can be 
used with good results. 


COMMERCIAL APPLICATION Very often a 
new finish can be applied successfully to a fabric under 
strictly controlled laboratory conditions, but for var- 
ious reasons, the exact laboratory procedures cannot be 
duplicated when the processing procedures are scaled 
up to plant size. Therefore, it is necessary for the 
finisher to make changes in the process in order to 
find the optimum procedure and conditions suitable for 
producing a fabric with the desired properties by use 
of existing equipment. The APO-THPC flame-retard- 
ant treatment is very flexible in this respect. 

Cooperation has been very close with industry in the 
application of the APO-THPC finish to fabrics and 
plant runs at various mills have been very successful in 
duplicating pilot-plant results, athough in most cases 
modifications had to be made in the processing pro- 


cedures. Details for one of these mill runs are described 
below. 


Fabric Description. Approximately 220 yards of 
10-0z/yd’* 32 inches wide, 54 « 54 army duck were fin- 
ished with the APO-THPC flame retardant. 


Procedure. The pad formulation was based on 50 gal- 
lons of treating solution using a one to one mole ratio 
of APO to THPC and containing a 33% total solids con- 
tent, total solids being based on the APO and THPC 
only. The formulation contained the chemicals listed 
below: 

18.5% Imine IP, an 85% 
APO. 

17.3% THPC 

43% TEA 

0.5% Triton X-100 

59.4% water® 


*15 Ibs of the total amount of water was cracked ice. 
The solution formed was pH 6.0. 


commercial solution of 
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87.1 
58.6 


40.0 
8.8 
0.0211 


13.8 
13.4 


—_—_—__———— APO-THPC-treated fabric 
—— 10% Add-on 15% Add-on - 
Number of launderings Number of launderings 
0 5 15 0 5 15 
86.2 
54.4 
40.1 
9.96 
0.0190 


36.6 
16.3 


2.65 

2.12 

1.76 
113.6 
88.6 
6.3 
20.9 
482 
1062 
8.8 
9.1 
7.7 
8.8 


86.4 
54.6 


40.1 
9.65 
0.0190 


14.2 
18.8 


2.97 

1.63 

1.40 
123.2 
97.0 
7.9 
20.7 
1109 
2252 
10.6 
11.7 
8.2 
10.8 


88.4 
57.2 


88.4 
59.0 


39.3 
10.42 
0.0232 


14.2 
11.9 


4.12 

1.31 

0.91 
107.4 
96.6 
13.5 
21.7 
1027 
1416 
8.6 
10.2 
7.6 
8.9 


88.4 
56.2 


89.6 
59.6 


38.8 
11.2 
0.0250 


15.5 
15.0 


9.0 
7.0 


2.04 


96.2 
97.2 


78 


654 
928 


7.1 
75 


6.1 
78 


270 243 275 


102.4 
101.8 


97.4 
101.2 


The THPC was dissolved in about one-half of the 
required amount of water, the TEA added and thor- 
oughly mixed. The remaining water and ice was added 
to the above solution then the Imine IP was added, 
with stirring. All mixing was done in a large mixing 
tank. To this solution was added the Triton X-100 wet- 
ting agent and the solution allowed to flow, by gravity, 
to the pad box. The temperature of the treating solu- 
tion at this stage was below 70°F. The above solution 
was mixed just prior to use. 

Padding was accomplished by using two padders. 
One, which contained the treating solution in the pad 
box, was a lever-set, gravity-fed padder with two rub- 
ber rolls, 50 inches wide, one hard and one soft. A 
five-ton pressure was maintained between rolls. The 
second padder was a microset pad with one hard rub- 
ber roll and one metal roil, each 50 inches wide. A 
15-ton squeeze roll pressure was maintained. 

The fabrics were padded through the solution with 
one dip and one nip with the first padder and one nip 
with second padder, at a rate of 42 yds per minute. Wet 
pickup of the duck fabric was determined prior to the 
actual run by passing a weighed piece of fabric through 
the bath and pad rolls. Wet pickup was 58%. The fab- 
ris was skied, passed between two pairs of opposed gas- 
fired infrared burners for preheating, then passed to an 
enclosed 70-foot tenter frame with an inlet temperature 
of about 195-198°F and an exit temperature of about 
210°F. Elapsed time on the frame was one minute and 
40 seconds. After passing through the frame, the fab- 
ric was cured in a gas-fired, roller-type curing oven 
(80 yds capacity) for three minutes at 345°F. These 
operations were carried out with a minimum amount 
of tension on the fabric. 

After curing, the flame-resistant fabric was washed 
in an open, six-compartment continuous washing range. 
The number one compartment contained 0.25% soda 
ash in the water and the other compartments contained 
only hot water. The water temperature was maintained 
at approximately 140°F. Washing time was approxi- 
mately one minute. 

After washing, the fabric was dried over steam cans 
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TABLE Il 
Properties of army duck fabric commercially 
treated with APO-THPC 


Test Untreated —— APO-THPC-treated — 
Commercially SURDD 
Width (in) 
Thread count 
Weight, oz/yd? 
Elmendorf tear* (w) lb 
After-flame (sec) 
Afterglow (sec) 
Char length (in) 
Char length (in) after 
three-hour soap-soda boil 
Breaking strength (in break) 
lbs (w) 124.6 


*Application of a softener to the treated sample would increase 


the tearing strength making it about comparable to the untreated 
fabric. 


(25 psig steam). Drying time was approximately two 
minutes. 

Test results of this run are shown in Table II, along 
with some results obtained on the identical fabric pro- 
cessed with APO-THPC at the Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division. 

It is apparent from analyses shown in Table II that 
the APO-THPC process is adaptable for use in finishing 
fabric on commercial equipment. Without the addition 
of a softener, the tearing strength loss was approxi- 
mately 30%. Tearing strength values would have been 
about comparable to the control fabric if a softener 
had been applied to the treated fabric. There was a 
loss of approximately 17% in the breaking strength of 
the commercially treated fabrics compared with approx- 
imately 7% for the pilot-plant sample. The flame re- 
sistance, durability of the finish, hand and other prop- 
erties of the commercially finished fabric were similar 
to those of the sample prepared in the laboratory. 

Other mills have successfully applied this APO- 
THPC flame-retardant finish to other fabrics and have 
found this flame retardant to be outstanding (6, 7). 

Treatment of 8.5-oz OD sateen fabric with APO- 
THPC to a resin add-on of about 10%, which is needed 
to impart the required degree of flame resistance, has 
been estimated to cost about 28.6 cents per pound of 
product, based on a projected price of 70 cents per 
pound for THPC and $2.25 per pound for APO. Using 
a projected APO price of $1.00 per pound, the finish- 
ing cost would be 16.9 cents per pound of product (8). 


DISCUSSION 

A) FABRIC PREPARATION———The fabric to be 
treated must be clean and preferably absorbent. It 
should be essentially free of any of the ordinary sizing 
materials, also alkalies which may have been used 
during wet processing of the fabric (such as in scour- 
ing, mercerizing, bleaching, dyeing, etc) must be thor- 
oughly neutralized and rinsed out. 

Starches, which are left in the fabric from improper 
desizing, interfere with the penetration of the reactant 
into the cellulose fiber. This causes increased stiffness 
and could possibly decrease the washfadtness of the 
finish. Excellent results are always obtained when the 
fabrics are thoroughly desized before application of the 
APO-THPC flame retardant. Grey fabrics can be pro- 
cessed with the use of a good wetting agent, such as 
Triton X-100, to assist penetration. 

Whenever possible, fabrics should be dried on a 
tenter frame before resin treatment. This makes the 
fabric more absorbent and produces a balanced crimp 
distribution. Fabrics should also be allowed to condition 
between drying and resin treatment. It has been 
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found that dry fabrics which are still warm when stored 
in boxes or in tight rolls on padding can exhibit non- 
uniform absorbing tendencies and increase the temper- 
ature of the flame-retardant solution. 


B) APO-THPC TREATING SOLUTIONS———The 
APO-THPC flameproofing solution will gradually be- 
come warm upon standing due to the heat of solution 
and to heat from some polymerization initiated by the 
rise in temperature. It is therefore necessary to keep 
the solution cool. This can be done in various ways. 
Substitution of ice for a portion of the required water 
has been found very satisfactory for small quantities 
of solution. Once the solution has been prepared, ice 
cannot be added since it will dilute the solution to a 
lower solids content. For obvious reasons, at no time 


must any heat be applied to aid solution of the chemi- 
cals. 


C) PADDING Fabric can be processed on either 
a continuous or batch-wise basis. In either case the 
fabric is padded through the resin-forming solution, 
dried, cured, washed, softened, and dried. 

A commerical padder in good repair, equipped with 
a constant level control pad box and a combination of 
metal to rubber squeeze rolls, and adjustable in press- 
ure up to 10 tons is recommended. The constant level 
control pad box insures that all portions of the fabric 
have the same immersion time. The high-pressure 
squeeze rolls provide a deep uniform penetration of 
the solution into the fibers and eliminate surplus 
treating liquor from the fiber interstices. If the resin- 
forming solution does not penetrate to the interior of 
the fiber and an excessive amount of material remains 
between the fibers, the treated fabric will be inferior 
because of the greater stiffness and losses in tearing 
strength and abrasion resistance. In general the fabric 
will receive a more uniform application if it is padded 
through the resin-forming solution twice using about a 
10-ton squeeze-roll pressure on the rolls each time. 
(Hard rubber rolls can be substituted for the rubber to 
metal rolls providing a squeeze-roll pressure of ten tons 
or greater is used). Incorporation of a wetting agent is 
highly desirable. 

The wet pickup obtained will depend on the squeeze 
roll pressure, hardness of the rolls, and the fabric 
weight and structure. It is suggested that mill trials be 
preceded by laboratory application to the particular 
fabric to be processed so that the necessary resin add- 
on required to impart adequate flame resistance can 
be determined. The finisher may find from these lab- 
oratory experiments that adequate flame resistance can 
be obtained with lower resin add-ons on fabrics de- 
signed for a particular end use. Use of lower resin 
add-ons will also lower the cost of the finish. Prelim- 
inary laboratory examination may also make the diff- 
erence in the success or failure of the treatment. Once 
the solution concentration has been established for any 
particular fabric, this laboratory work will not have to 
be repeated. When th solution concentration has 
been established it is essential that a correlation be 
made between the wet pickup obtained on the labor- 
atory versus the wet pickup obtained on the mill padder 
so that a corresponding adjustment can be made in the 
solids content. Very often this correlation is forgotten 
and such an omission may be the cause for an other- 
wise successful run to result in failure if there is a 
large difference in the wet pickups obtained with the 
two padders. 

If after processing a given fabric with APO-THPC 
it is found that an additional resin add-on is required, 
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the amount of resin should not be varied by merely 
decreasing the nip on the squeeze rolls. This should be 
done by decreasing the amount of water used in pre- 
paring the solution to vary proportionally the concen- 
tration of all reactants in the treating solution. As 
stated previously, the amount of resin needed to impart 
the desired flame resistance will depend on the fabric 
weight, construction, and end use of the fabric. 


D) DRYING-—————Drying is probably the most 
critical operation on this process. To prevent migration 
of the solution and stiffening of the treated fabrics, 
the least amount of tension possible should be applied 
to the fabric as it comes from the pad and the fabric 
should be dried as soon as possible at the preferred 
temperature of 185°F. Drying above 212°F will cause 
migration and surface curing before the inside of the 
yarn is dry. This imparts stiffness, and lower tearing 
strengths to the fabric. Where low resin add-ons are 
required, the drying is less critical. 

In addition to high-temperature drying, high air 
velocity will also promote migration and produce re- 
sults equivalent to those mentioned above. The opti- 
mum production speed consistent with good resin per- 
formance has to be determined for the various fabrics. 
Preheating devices, such as infrared units, are useful 
for bringing the wet fabric up to the drying tempera- 
ture. The drying time will depend on the type of fiber, 
fabric weight and construction, rate of exchange of air, 
humidity in the drying oven and also on the capacity 
of the drying oven. The fabric must be dry before 
entering the curing oven; however, based on the results 
of recent preliminary investigations, a means of reduc- 
ing the overall processing time through use of a one- 
step dry-cure operation may be possible. Results of 
these findings will be published at a later date. 

Best fabric properties have always been obtained 
when forced-air roller-type drying ovens were used. 
Can drying should never be used for drying fabrics 
wetted with APO-THPC treating solution because of 
the excessive amount of migration which it causes. As 
a general rule, frame drying is not as satisfactory as 
the roller-type oven. 

It is recommended that both the drying and curing 
ovens be well ventilated since the possible toxicity of the 
fumes evolved during these operations has not been 
investigated at this laboratory. During the years of our 
work with this process, we have had no trouble along 
these lines. 


E) CURING————After drying, it is recommended 
that the fabric be run directly into the curing oven in 
a tandem operation so that the processing continues 
without interruption. 

The practicality of this will depend upon the layout 
of the finishing plant. In some cases the fabric may 
have to be plaited into a box or batched on a shell after 
drying and then transported to the curing oven. If 
batching before curing is necessary, the fabric should 
be cooled by “skying,” by running over chilled rolls, or 
by equivalent methods to prevent initiating polymeriza- 
tion of the resin-forming monomers by the residual 
heat in the fabric. If the fabric is batched while hot 
and allowed to stand for a period of time, the exo- 
thermic heat produced by continued polymerization, 
which cannot be easily dissipated, will increase pro- 
gressively and can result in the eventual charring of 
the fabric. This, of course, would not be a problem 
in a tandem operation where there is little time lag 
between drying and curing. 
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The specific curing times needed in any given case 
will depend upon the curing temperature used, the 
weight and construction of the fabric, the temperature 
of the fabric as it enters the curing oven, humidity in 
the oven, and the capacity of the oven. 

A short cure time requires a higher curing tempera- 
ture and vice-versa. For example, an 8.5-oz OD sateen 
fabric is adequately cured in four to five minutes at 
285°F, but by increasing the cure temperature to 
325°-330°F the cure time can be reduced to three min- 
utes. 

Adequate curing is essential in all cases to insure 
maximum durability and efficiency. Tests must be run 
in the individual mills using existing equipment in 
order to determine the optimum conditions necessary 
for obtaining an adequate cure. 

Following the cure operation, the hot fabric should 
be washed immediately. 


F) WASHING————The washing operation is desir- 
able because it removes unfixed resin and salts, thus 
eliminating the possibility of odor problems, and gen- 
erally improves the hand of the treated fabric. 

Washing can be done satisfactorily on a winch, jig, 
continuous open-width soaper, or any other conven- 
tional washing apparatus. Fabrics finished in the lab- 
oratory with APO-THPC have shown no signs of crock- 
ing regardless of the washing method used. If the con- 
tinuous open-width soaper is used for washing the fab- 
ric, the first box should contain a detergent and the 
remaining boxes water. All washing should be carried 
out at a temperature of approximately 140°F. The time 
and conditions of washing required for particular fab- 
rics should be established by trial in each case. In our 
experimental work, duration of washing was longer 
than necessary. 

The final drying of the fabric can be done satisfac- 
torily using any conventional drying method. 


G) SOFTENING————It is common practice to add a 
softener to the resin formulation or as an aftertreat- 
ment, either for its effect of improving the hand of the 
fabric or for improving and maintaining the tearing 
strength. Softeners and a number of water repellents 
may be applied to APO-THPC-treated fabric as an 
aftertreatment or may be incorporated into the resin- 
forming solution for application in one padding, drying, 
and curing operation. Good results have been obtained 
by application of the softener to the fabric from the last 
rinse water. Best results are usually obtained if the 
softener is applied as an aftertreatment. 

Choice of softeners should be made with care. The 
one selectea should have some durability to repeated 
washings, should not yellow with curing, should not 
cause chlorine retention, and should not reduce the 
bath stability if used in the APO-THPC treating solu- 
tion. Softeners which are substantive to or react with 
cotton are recommended. 


H) DRY FINISHING After drying, the fabric 
can be given any desired dry finishing operation, such 
as compressive shrinking or calendering. These latter 
operations usually improve the handle of the fabric and 
may be applied if a slightly stiffened fabric is obtained 
due to improper finishing (drying and curing) or to ex- 
cessive resin add-on. 


SUMMARY 


A new highly durable flame-retardant finish for fab- 
rics has been developed which consists of treating fab- 
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ric with the readily available phosphorus-containing 
chemicals APO and THPC. The treatment consists of 
padding fabric through an aqueous solution of APO- 
THPC, then drying at a relatively low temperature, 
curing at an elevated temperature, to form a highly 
crosslinked resin inside the fiber, followed by washing, 
drying, and softening. 

The APO-THPC flame-retardant process can be 
readily applied to cotton using commerical equipment 
to obtain properties equivalent to those obtained when 
fabrics are processed in the pilot plant. Commercial 
processing by various finishers necessitated some modi- 
fications in the laboratory technique in order to be ap- 
plicable on existing equipment. 

Important processing points are: 

1) Keep APO-THPC treating solution cool and mix 
just prior to treatment of fabric. 

2) Treat fabric in tandem operation with minimum 
amount of tension. 

3) Pad fabric through the treating solution using two 
dips and two nips with high squeeze-roll pressure. 

4) Dry the fabric in a forced-air roller-type oven 
at a temperature of approximately 185°F until dry. 

5) Cure the fabric at or above 285°F for times suffi- 
cient for adequate cure. 

6) Wash using standard procedures. 


ABSTRACTS 


Principles of Padding 


Peel, R A, Dyer 124, 95-6 July 15, 1960 

Pads and pad dyeing are not new, but the pad as a 
machine has been greatly improved in modern times. 
Still, the principles of pad dyeing remain the same, 
whether for direct, pigment or reactive dyes. 

There are six basic rules which must be observed, 
according to the author: 

1) The pad nips must be protected by a safety bar. 

2) After use, even for a short break, the pressure or 
weight must be taken off the bowls, and the bowls 
cleaned down. 

3) The bowls should be checked regularly for wear 
by a simple carbon paper/white paper pressure test. 

4) Maintenance and lubrication must be done weekly 
and rust in moving parts eliminated. 

5) Knots, heavy seams and foreign objects must be 
kept out of the nip. 

6) The speed, pressure, temperature and volume (ie, 
feed control) of the bath must be recorded for every 
job. 

The bowls used in dyehouse mangles are now usually 
of rubber and vulcanite or rubber and brass. Some are 
of the two-bowl type, the bottom bowl of vulcanite and 
the top one of rubber. This gives a single-nip squeeze 
only. Others are of the three-bowl type, the top and 
bottom ones usually of vulcanite and the middle one 
of rubber. This permits a double immersion in the pad 
liquor, and gives better penetration. With either type, 
the vulcanite (or brass) bowl should be the driven one. 

The author describes several ways of applying press- 
ure to a pad. The use of levers and weights is an earlier 
type and is quite efficient if properly handled. The 
“dead-set” type, in which the pressure is applied by a 
screw and hand-wheel, is seldom used, as the nip is 
too unyielding. The modern type of loading is by pneu- 
matic pressure, using compressed air. This method 
gives a very “springy” or elastic pressure. 
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7) Apply softener as an aftertreatment. 

This new flame retardant appears to meet all of the 
many requirements for a generally satisfactory flame 
retardant. 
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Resins for Wash-wear Finishes 
Borgheity, H C, Textile Recorder 78, 56-7, 59, August, 1960 


Polyester fibers (eg, Dacron) stand “at the head of 
the list” of hydrophobic fibers, according to the author, 
for “minimum-care” garments. Orlon, Acrilan and 
other acrylics also stand high, and the triacetate fiber 
Arnel has now entered the picture. The thermoplastic 
properties of these fibers usually permit them to shed 
wrinkles without the use of chemical finishes. 

The use of cotton in the white “wash-wear” shirting 
field has been so successful that it now surpasses in 
volume all other “wash-wear” fabrics, the author states. 

The resins used for imparting wrinkle resistance and 
‘“wash-wear” properties to cotton dress goods are all 
of the thermosetting type, requiring a catalyst, a high- 
temperature cure and preferably an afterwash. The 
most important initial contribution to resin finishing 
was given by the introduction of chemico-mechanical 
techniques such as embossing and Everglaze. The re- 
sins used for these fabrics were either urea- or mel- 
amine-formaldehyde and later ethylene urea deriva- 
tives. The latter quickly found acceptance for straight 
crease-resistant finishes and because of their good re- 
sistance to household chlorination they quickly sup- 
planted the former types. 

The need for finishes that could withstand the rigors 
of commercial laundering led to the introduction of 

(continued on page 55) 
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For dye leveling... 
cotton mercerizing... 
any surfactant application 


GIVE YOUR 
“MILL CUSTOMERS 
CONSISTENT QUALITY 


in the wet processing 
of textiles 


The wide diversification in both mill products and their processing often 
presents problems to the textile manufacturer. One major problem of the 
mill is finding a surface active agent or balanced formulation with the best 
performance qualities for wetting, dye penetration or leveling and detergent 
properties. Formulations containing Atlantic Ultrawets can solve such 
problems. 


Atlantic Ultrawets are top-quality alkyl aryl sulfonates characterized 
by excellent solubility and exceptionally low unsulfonated oil content. 
Ultrawets provide superior cleaning and wetting properties. !n concen- 
trations as low as 0.2% active, they will remove animal grease quickly 
and efficiently. In concentrations as low as 0.05% active, they can speed 
wetting and dye penetration. 


Atlantic Ultrawets in formulations work effectively in cotton and wool 
scouring, soaping off and dye leveling. They work well in both hard and 
soft water. Stubborn stains and streaking problems disappear. Scouring is 
possible at lower temperatures. The Ultrawets are produced in an ideal 
range of molecular weights tailored to meet specific industrial applications. 
They are available in liquid and solid forms, bulk or drum quantities. 


Atlantic’s sales engineers are graduate chemists or chemical engineers. 
They are ready to help textile chemical supply houses recommend the 
proper formulation for a customer’s particular need. Put their technical 
skills and know-how to work for you—without obligation—by writing 
Chemicals Division, The Atlantic Refining Company, 260 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
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UNSURPASSED VERSATILITY 


...with REMAZOL Fiber Reactive Dyes for Printers and Dyers 


Unsurpassed ease of application by chemical pad-steam method 
Unsurpassed reproducibility of shade in package and yarn dyeings 
Unsurpassed penetration and levelness on jigs and reels 
Unsurpassed results in white and vat colored discharges 
Unsurpassed brilliance of printed resist styles under Aniline Black 
Unsurpassed combination of brilliance and fastness properties 


Unsurpassed ease of application on cotton-polyester blends by thermofixation 


Ask our representative or write for technical details. 
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HAND BUILDER PIGMENT BINDER 
NONWOVEN BINDER 


CROSS LINKING * 
VINYL RESIN 


X-LINK is news in textiles! It is a cross-linking, self- 
reactive vinyl resin that makes the addition of thermo- 
setting resins optional. A longer lasting bond to 
fabrics and fibers results. 


FOR WASH 'N WEAR AND OTHER APPAREL OR 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES. X-Link is clear and color- 
less. Builds a fuller, more lasting hand. Improves re- 
sistance to water and dry cleaning solvents. 
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FOR NONWOVENS. X-Link increases flexibility as 
well as tear and tensile strengths. Gives a pleasing 
hand and drape. 


FOR PIGMENT PRINTING. X-Link improves wash 


fastness, dry cleanability and resistance to crocking. 


X-LINK promises important quality extras for your 
fabrics. Why not learn more about it? Write or call 
your nearest National office. 


ESINS 


NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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53 Fargo St., Boston 
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1960 National Convention——— 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT FROM A 
PRACTICAL DYER’S STANDPOINT* 


ESIGNING, dyeing-finishing and 

merchandising fabrics of man- 
made fibers is really a new business. 
The synthetic fiber business has taken 
a giant step forward in the last 15 
years, with the advent of the acrylics, 
the polyesters and the nylons. The 
new fibers—acrylics, polyesters and 
nylons—have come into being since 
World War II—1946. Synthetic tex- 
tiles is a new industry that is being 
built upon the structures and older 
ideas, methods and merchandising 
of the older textile industry. By these 
older structures, I mean the textile 
industry of the 100% cotton or 100'% 
wool and worsteds. 

It is paradoxical that this synthe- 
tics fabrics industry, which has grown 
by 2000% in the last 10 years, is it- 
self having a difficult time in surviv- 
ing its own revolution. It is this same 
synthetics business that is bringing 
the best of chemistry to industry and 
giving the public a better fabric, a 
longer-lasting garment, at a lower 
price than 10 years ago. Yet the syn- 
thetics fabric industry is almost the 
victim of its own inventions and tech- 
nology and merchandising methods. 

Let’s cite an example of this im- 
proved quality fabric being offered 
the public at a lower price than ever: 

Ten years ago automotive body 
cloth—upholstery fabric—was mostly 
all-wool constructions in a narrow 
range of dull shades of grays, tans, 
browns and black and white. Many 
of the shades had perhaps 20 hours 
lightfastness at the most. The wool 
fabrics had low wear resistance, con- 
sequently everyone who bought a 
new car almost immediately put on 


*Presented October 7, 1960 at the 
AATCC Convention held at the 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa 
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seat covers to protect the new uphol- 
stery. This cloth sold for about $8.00 
per yard for the better qualities. To- 
day, as you know, the synthetics in- 
dustry is producing nylon-faced auto 
fabrics that are far more durable than 
the earlier fabrics; the fastness to 
light is several times better. It is 
80 to 100 hours with an on-tone fade. 
Seat covers are no longer needed. A 
wide variety of shades are offered. 
Now as to price, this superior fabric 
sells for half-price—say $4.00 per 
yard. 

Now from the viewpoint of a dyer, 
let us look at this synthetic business 
and see how fabric development of a 
synthetic fabric fits in and affects us. 
By this term “dyer”, I mean dyehouse 
—the finishing plant that converts 
greige goods into a dyed, finished 
fabric, whether it be piece goods, cir- 
cular knit, tricot, jig-dyed taffetas, 
or a suiting of Dacron/cotton warp 
with an Orlon/wool filling. 

Making a fabric of synthetic fibers 
and successfully merchandising it is 
quite different from that of the reg- 
ular all-cotton or all-woolen business. 
Actually, the difference between the 
synthetics business and the 100% -cot- 
ton or woolen business is much great- 
er than ever imagined by most textile 
people. This difference exists all 
along the line, from fabric develop- 
ment, dyeing and finishing, down 
through your New York merchandis- 
ing. The axioms and policies of man- 
ufacturing and merchandizing that 
are tried and true in regular textile 
business may lead your dyehouse to 
near disaster if applied to this new 
synthetics business. We shall point 
out some of these differences as we 
proceed to look at fabric development 
of synthetics and how it affects us as 
dyers. 
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Fabric development of synthetic 
mixtures is a complicated affair 
which, if not understood by people 
involved all along the line—from de- 
signer to New York, will result in 
your plant losing money, even to the 
point of going bankrupt. Now, it is 
easy to oversimplify the dyeing and 
marketing situation in synthetics, and 
to underestimate the problems con- 
nected with synthetic blends. 

Let us say right off, the object of 
fabric development of any textile is 
to produce a profit for your plant, 
your dyehouse, or your company if 
it is an integrated organization. We 
must show a reasonable profit on our 
work if we are to survive. Designing 
of synthetic fibers is complicated; 
manufacturing of the synthetic fabric 
is complicated; dyeing and finishing 
is complicated. However, the most 
complicated part of all in synthetics is 
cost accounting—trying to determine 
what it has cost to produce and dye 
the fabric—include all the incidental 
factors—redyes—that add to these 
costs, and to merchandise this at a 
reasonable profit. This point about 
knowing your costs so you can sell 
at a reasonable profit, and not at a 
loss, is the most important essential 
in any successful synthetics program. 

In designing or developing a fabric, 
the first question is what type of 
fibers can be used in making a suc- 
cessful fabric. The end-use, fastness 
requirements, styling and market sit- 
uation determine the type of fibers 
that can be used in a fabric. Most 
new synthetic fabrics today have 
been evolved from older, established 
styles. One new blend that is suc- 
cessful leads to another—which may 
or may not be successful. There has 
been a great change in fabric devel- 
opment and designing in the past 
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three or four years. No longer does 
a designer sit down to design a new 
fabric and simply start out with two 
or three new synthetic fibers and try 
to decide which fibers to dye, what 
yarns to make, what kind of fabric 
can be made. This was done three or 
four years ago, but not today. The 
designer today begins with yarn 
mixtures he already has on hand, or 
a style that is already in production, 
and he adds to this. He will take a 
basic fabric—say a Dacron/rayon 
slacks fabric that has run well for 
the past few seasons, and add to it 
a decoration yarn—something to 
make it more appe:' ag. 


Let me give an illustration of fab- 
ric development. What yarn would 
you use as a decoration to add to a 
Dacron/rayon that is to be piece 
dyed? Would you use Orlon, or a 
predyed Dacron, or vat-predyed cot- 
ton? Acrilan 135, or acetate or silk? 
Zefran? Kodel? Fortrel? Which fiber? 
And, would you have it predyed or 
would you dye it in the piece? It 
makes a great deal of difference to 
you as a dyer—your dyehouse— 


which fiber is used. It makes a real 
difference to the dyehouse. The dif- 
ference is in your costs—what you 
get for dyeing the fabric. It makes a 
difference to your dyehouse whether 


you are a commission dyer selling 
your services as a dyer, and you have 
been dyeing the plain fabric; or 
whether yours is a dyehouse in a ver- 
tical company selling finished goods. 
Either way, the question remains the 
same—what fiber to use as the dec- 
oration, and who will pay for the dye- 
ing? Can the converter sell cloth for 
more money? There is no such thing 
in this world as a free meal. Some- 
body must pay. There is no such 
thing as a free dyeing. So it is im- 
portant that your mill management 
and your New York sales office see 
that your plant gets paid for your 
dyeing—even if it is just dyeing a 
decoration yarn. 


We say this point about costs is 
more important to your dyehouse 
than the question of which fiber 
should the designer use. Just to an- 
swer the question about which dec- 
oration yarn to use in the Dacron 
rayon, we would say: use predyed 
Orlon or Acrilan 16, dyed with fast 
basics. The yarn would already be 
dyed—it would not add to the cost of 
the piece dyeing. That's why I 
would use the predyed acrylic. 
Otherwise, your dyehouse will be 
faced with trying to get more money 
for the dyeing. 


How many styles? How many dark 
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shades are running in your dyehouse 
now on which you are actually losing 
money—if you admit to your true, 
total costs? Is this because a decor- 
ation yarn has been added and your 
dyehouse is taking the business at the 
same price as the plain goods? What 
was a seemingly minor style change 
by the designer can seriously affect 
you as a dyer—as a dyehouse. 

The most famous last words in syn- 
thetics dyehouses are “It pays part 
of my overhead”. 

Many mistakes in designing—in 
fabric development have been made 
in the past. For example—mixing 
two types of rayon and then trying 
to dye a union shade. You can do it, 
but it just adds to your costs. Mix- 
ing two types of nylon then trying to 
dye a union—when you get through 
you still have just a nylon fabric, at a 
higher cost. Another mistake that 
many of us have seen, is to have 
sample pieces made with one cons- 
struction and the production comes 
in with slightly different construc- 
tion. Some change was made in the 
yarns. Let me illustrate: Suppose 
your designer takes a regular rayon 
and acetate fabric—He adds to the 
rayon, a Bemberg rayon nub. This 
nub dyes deeper than the regular 
rayon. It makes an attractive fabric 
that customers like and yet it does 
not add much to overall cost. It sells 
well. Now your manufacturing plant 
—the greige mill—goes into produc- 
tion and decides to use up some reg- 
ular rayon nubs they have on hand. 
Now when this regular rayon nubby 
fabric comes into the dyehouse, it 
dyes entirely different from the mas- 
ter sample which contained Bemberg 
nubs. The converter really becomes 
upset and says to the dyer, “You’re 
killing me”. The dyer, after a num- 
ber of expensive redyes, finally real- 
izes that this is not his fault. He 
realizes after he has spoiled another 
lot, that the nubs were changed. 
Then he has to try and prove this to 
the greige mill. 

I don’t have any good answer on 
how to solve this problem. This is 
just a simple example of how design- 
ing and fabric development of syn- 
thetics can get off the track. Design- 
ers, don’t make your sample pieces 
one way and your production another 
way—no matter how simple the 
change may seem. Be sure that your 
manufacturing plant knows what ef- 
fect any proposed change will have 
on the dyeing. 

As we said before, this is a com- 
plicated business and everybody’s 
mistakes come together in the dye- 
house. You, as the dyer, own these 
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mistakes. Learn to recognize them, 
their causes—and remember, these 
add to your own costs! 

Now, back to this question of which 
fibers the designer should use and 
which fibers can be dyed or can be 
cross-dyed or left white. This is a big 
subject that can’t be answered with 
any hard and fast rules. Almost any 
fiber combination you can name can 
be dyed somehow or other. No longer 
do you say one particular fiber com- 
bination can be dyed and some other 
combination can’t be dyed. Some 
way or other most any reasonable 
fiber combination can be handled by 
the dyer. Somehow or other your lab 
—your chemist and dyer—can figure 
out how to dye the style. It may take 
them a while and a lot of lab dyeings 
to find out. Someone may even tell 
them how—or give them a good hint. 
But here again comes the all-import- 
ant factor of costs—knowing what it 
costs to dye and finish this difficult 
mixture. If your dyehouse does not 
know its costs and if your New York 
office has taken the business at less 
than your actual costs, with no profit 
to you, then no one can help you, 
your plant in in real trouble—losing 
money. 

It is important for the designer to 
know what fibers mixture is most 
practical from a total cost standpoint. 
It is just as important that your New 
York office know when not to take 
an order—when not to cut the price 
and try to get the dyer to make up 
the loss. 

Seldom does cutting your price of 
dyeing, or cutting the price of the 
dyed goods, pick up enough business 
to offset the cut in profit. 

The designer can learn which fiber 
mixtures are most practical. and 
which can be dyed, only by keeping 
close contact with his dyer. The de- 
signer must educate himself by this 
close contact. The dyehouse labora- 
tory can dye small lab dyeings and 
show New York and the designer 
whether any particular fiber combi- 
nation is practical or not. Then if 
your dyehouse knows the costs of 
this dyeing, you can help your New 
York office to establish a profitable 
price. If you can’t make a profit, then 
don’t take the business—no matter 
what you hear your competitor is do- 
ing. He may be going broke. 


Factors that add to costs: 

In knowing your costs, as a dyer, 
there are many incidental items and 
expenses that add to your costs. Of- 
ten these are beyond your control. 
Greige mill dirt, dirty knots, wild 
end contamination, filling bands, 
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slack selvages. All these add up to 
rehandles—redyes. Redyes are a 
very real and very expensive item 
that must be admitted in your costs. 
Redyes result in lower production 
that automatically increases’ the 
overhead per yard. This complication 
of rehandles, redyes, high overhead, 
is a fact of life in a synthet‘cs plant, 
and must be included in your costs— 
whereas redyes in other types of dye- 
houses, for example, may be low. In 
synthetics, we don’t obtain the vol- 
ume yardage for a shade that lets us 
really set up a streamlined, automatic 
dyeing system. 

Now, in any successful synthetics 
fabric program, there are two other 
essentials: namely, competent per- 
sonnel and adequate equipment. The 
dyehouse must have skill, knowledge 
and a staff with the experience of 
handling synthetics. They must have 
the enthusiasm or feel for handling 
synthetics. Your plant, to handle 
synthetics, needs the right kind of 
equipment for the particular fabrics. 
Shrinkage or contraction of the syn- 
thetic fibers during preparation for 
dyeing is a major feature of synthe- 
tics that must not be overlooked. Jig 
styles—flat taffetas—don’t run well in 
becks. Beck styles, such as suitings, 
shirtings, crepes, don’t run well on 
jigs. The yardage to dye per shade 
at one time in synthetics is always 
low—a few thousand yards per shade 
with an assortment of six to eight 


shades. This factor of short yardage 
works against having efficient con- 
tinuous dyeing methods. 

Another fact to always consider in 
thinking of synthetics is the effect of 
styling changes—changes in the styles 
—the fiber content or in the shades to 
be dyed. How will this affect your 
dyeing operation? You can dye an 
Arnel/cotton on the jig—dyeing the 
cotton only. If the styling changes 
and you are called on to dye the 
Arnel dark—say black—and the cot- 
ton light, this will require a complete 
change in processing and an entirely 
new set of costs. You can dye a 
small check pattern of Arnel/Fortel 
cotton—you can heat set or stabilize 
the fabric on a hot tenter frame; but 
if the pattern is changed to a large 
check—this Arnel/Fortrel will pucker 
up due to differential shrinkage of 
the Arnel and Fortrel. Now, what 
are you going to do? You can’t heat 
set on the tenter frame, neither can 
you heat set this on your roller cur- 
ing oven. You will need another 
piece of equipment—a roller heat set- 
ting machine—$25,000. Before you get 
this paid for, the style will have 
changed again. All this is part of 
fabric development—how equipment 
relates to the types of fabrics you 
plan. 

Fabric development is so tied in 
with the equipment you have avail- 
able, you must not overlook this im- 
portant point. Be sure you plan for 


this. Avoid taking styles you are not 
equipped to run. You will be in for 
some disappointments unless you do 
have the equipment. 


One thing that stands out in this 
business of synthetics is how often 
you almost succeed. A _ beck-dyed 
style—a suiting, for example, has a 
good hand—a closed up, full faced 
appearance. Now try to pad dye it, 
and it feels thin—a bad feature called 
“see-through”—cloth too thin—not 
closed up enough. The goods did not 
shrink the necessary 12%-15% dur- 
ing processing in the beck. Conse- 
quently, by being pad dyed, it is thin 
—unattractive. You have a pad pro- 
cess that looks a little cheaper, but 
you don’t have much of value since 
the customer does not like the hand. 
Cut the price of your dyeing to try 
and get business, and you have lost 
your advantage of pad dyeing. 


So, be sure you have the people, 
the experience and the equipment, if 
your synthetics program is to suc- 
ceed. 

In conclusion, don’t sell yourself 
short. As dyers dealing in synthetics, 
you are making a real contribution 
to better living for everyone; giving 
the public more for its money than 
ever before. Encourage your man- 
agement to know your costs so that 
your plant can guide New York in to 
taking business at a profit and not 
at some near loss. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


N November 17, 1960, A Henry Gaede, acting as the original proponent of a 
proposal to amend Article V, Section 2 of the Constitution, signed by 101 


Senior Members for the stated purpose “To limit the term of service on the 
Council by reason of having served as President of the Association of future 
Past Presidents to the four years following retirement as President. Nothing in 
this proposal shall be construed as effecting those Past Presidents now serving on 
the Council nor shall it limit in any way the right of any Section to elect to the 
Council as a Sectional Councilor any Past President whose term on the Council 
by reason of having been President may have expired.” 

The proposal was presented at the 22lst Council meeting for discussion and 
referred to the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws. Minor changes in the 
proposal were made by the Committee and approved by the Original Proponent, 
and the proposal submitted at the next following meeting of the Council on 
January 20, 1961. By a vote of 29 to 3, the Council approved the proposed 
amendment. 

To further carry out the requirements for amending the Constitution as set 
forth in Article VIII, the proposal is herewith presented to the Senior members in 
the Proceedings of the Association. Accompanied by printed copy of this record 
of vote and statement, the proposal will be submitted to a vote of the entire Senior 
membership of the Association on ballots mailed with the next ballots issued for 
the election of officers of the Association. 

Proposed amendment to Article V, Section 2: — Delete the words “the Past 
Presidents” and insert “each Past President whose term expired prior to 
December 31, 1960, and each subsequent Past President only for the four years 
following expiration of his term of office as President”, - 
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1960 National Convention——— 


ROVANA—VERSATILE NEW YARN* 


INTRODUCTION 


WO trends are apparent in to- 

day’s development of textile fibers 
for tomorrow’s fabrics: one of these 
is the finding of new chemical com- 
binations that are suitable as fiber 
polymers; the other is the finding of 
new fiber geometries that improve the 
existing fiber properties. 

Rovana’ saran micro-tape was de- 
veloped to take advantage of both of 
these concepts. 

Chemically, it is a new copolymer 
of vinylidene chloride; structurally, 
it is a lightweight yarn with a width 
six to 10 times its thickness, depend- 
ing on denier. 

What is the significance of this 
combination? Specifically, 1) what 
properties does Rovana feature, and 
2) how can these unique properties 
be effectively utilized? 

One of the more significant prop- 
erties of fabrics containing Rovana is 
that they are naturally lightweight 
due to the high covering power of 
this micro-tape type yarn. Figure 1 
clearly shows this cross-sectional 
folded tape geometry as well as the 
micro-porous structure of Rovana. 

Rovana saran micro-tape is a 
thermoplastic material having a soft- 
ening range of 310-320°F and melting 
at 340-350°F. When softened, the 
flow properties of Rovana allow fab- 
rics to be heat shaped, sealed therm- 
ally, and molded. In addition, it can 
be raised to its melting temperature 
by commonly used dielectric heat 
sealing frequencies; thus fabrics of 
Rovana possess the capability of be- 
ing commercially dielectrically heat 
sealed. 

The moisture regain of Rovana is 
less than one percent; however, even 
with this low regain, electrical 
charges rapidly dissipate resulting in 
less static than many other synthetic 
textiles. 

The basic vinylidene chloride co- 
polymer composition imparts excell- 


*Presented October 7, 1960 during the 1960 
AATCC Convention held at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Rovana is a trademark of The Dow 
Chemical Company for products including 
saran micro-tape. 
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CHARLES R SHEEHAN 


Textile Fibers Department 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


This paper reviews the physical 
and chemical properties of Rovana 
and discusses the types of finishing 
operations that are applicable to 
fabrics of Rovana. Embossing, di- 
electric sealing, latex and solvent 
system coatings are included. Color- 
ation and printing of fabrics con- 
taining Rovana and Rovana com- 
bined with other fibers are discussed. 

Visual and physical test data are 
presented to show the effect of a 
range of embossing temperatures 
and speeds on the clarity and dura- 
bility of embossed combination fab- 
rics of Rovana and rayon. 

The dielectric sealing properties 
of Rovana and Rovana in combina- 
tion with other yarns are discussed. 
Frequencies of 13.5, 18, and 27 meg- 
acycles were employed for this work. 

Automotive fabrics, draperies, up- 
holstery, wall covering, luggage, win- 
dow shades, place mats and millinery 
are among the household and indus- 
trial applications in which the un- 
igue characteristics of Rovana are 
said to be effectively utilized. 


ent resistance to flammability—Ro- 
vana does not burn, will not support 
combustion and retards burning when 
properly combined with other yarns. 
This composition also results in high 
resistance to outdoor exposure, mil- 
dew, rot and to most commonly used 
chemicals with the exception of those 


= 


Figure 1 
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that are strongly basic. 

Special emphasis has been placed 
on the thermal and mechanical char- 
acteristics of Rovana, and rightly so, 
because of their importance to the 
finishing of fabrics containing Ro- 
vana. The following is an outline of 
the methods of coloration and the 
pertinent finishing operations that are 
used on fabrics of Rovana. 


COLORATION 


A wide spectrum of solution-dyed 
colors, including white, are available, 
as shown in Figure 2. These new Ro- 
vana saran micro-tape colors have 
excellent fastness to light and weath- 
ering. The majority of these colors 
withstand Fade-Ometer exposure of 
200 to 320 hours and Weather-Ometer 
exposure of 160 hours. Outdoor or 
direct weathering exposures, while 
not complete, are very good through 
100 hours exposure. Laundering and 
drycleaning fastness of these colors 
are also excellent. 

Tone-on-tone, union and cross- 
dyed styles are also possible when 
either white or pigmented Rovana is 
combined with other textile yarns. 
Direct, acid, or vat dyestuffs may be 
applied to other component(s) to ob- 
tain these effects. Selected dyestuffs 
ensure proper shade control and 
maximum light stability. 

Normally, dyeing of white Rovana 
is not recommended. However, in 
those applications which do not re- 
quire stringent lightfastness proper- 
ties, disperse (acetate) or cationic 
dyestuffs may be employed. Build-up” 
of these dyes is limited to medium 
shades with lightfastness of five to 15 
hours. 


PRINTING—-——As further illus- 
trated in Figure 2, fabrics of Rovana 
may be printed with resin-bonded 
pigments, both water-in-oil and oil- 
in-water types, using reactive binders 
that can be cured at 200°F for five 
minutes. Colorfastness properties are 
similar to these pigments when ap- 
plied on other textiles using these 
low-temperature curing systems. 
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FINISHING 

For many applications, only mini- 
mum finishing is required for fabrics 
of Rovana saran micro-tape. Usually 
a framing operation at 225-250°F is 
recommended to relax strains devel- 
oped during the warping and weaving 
operations. Semidecating may also 
be employed on combination fabrics 
to improve the hand or texture. 

Coatings, laminating, calendering 
and embossing may be employed to 
provide additional functionality and 
styling. 


COATINGS — Coatings have 
been used effectively to improve 
abrasion resistance, to reduce yarn 
slippage, to stiffen and to dull fabrics 
containing Rovana. Aqueous and/or 
solvent systems of acrylics, polyvinyl 
acetate, polyvinyl alcohol and co- 
polymers of vinyl and vinylidene 
chloride have been used. 

These coatings have been applied 
commercially utilizing knife, spray, 
roll or immersion techniques. For 
example, seat cover fabrics contain- 
ing Rovana and rayon have been 
back coated by both spray and roll 
techniques with acrylic latexes using 
normal application conditions. <A 
second example is the application of 
polyvinyl acetate by normal immer- 
sion procedures to provide additional 
body and increase seam strength. 
Like other hydrophobic materials, 
the wet pickup of Rovana saran 
micro-tape should be determined and 
the coating solids in the mix adjusted 
accordingly. 


LAMINATING ——— Laminations 
are utilized where more effective bar- 
riers to the permeability of gases, 
liquids or solar radiation are required 
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TABLE | 
Rovana/rayon fabrics 
Weave: satin, four harness 


Warp (white) 
Fabric 72 ends, 300 denier 
A Rovana 
B Rovana 
S One end Rovana 
one end rayon 


than those 
coatings. 

Synthetic rubber-base adhesives 
have been used to laminate fabrics of 
Rovana to vinyl film, rayon or cotton 
drill and polyurethane foam. The ad- 
hesive is knife or roller coated, on 
either or both materials, combined 
immediately and dried to evaporate 
solvent—the normal commercial ap- 
plication technique. 

Fabrics of Rovana have been lam- 
inated to paper by hot bonding. Here 
an acrylic adhesive is coated on the 
paper, dried and laminated to the 
fabric at the heated combining rolls. 
Adequate bonds are obtained at 
speeds of 20 ft/min and roll tem- 
perature of 325°F. 

Other adhesives ranging from com- 
mon animal glue to specially formu- 
lated resins may be used as laminat- 
ing adhesives. 


normally provided by 


HOT FORMING———The _ tech- 
nique of hot-forming or heat shaping 
fabrics of Rovana saran micro-tape, 
both knitted and woven, is applicable 
where moderate draw ratios up to 
40% are required. 

Mold conditions of 300°F for 30 
seconds have produced products of 
Rovana with good shape permanence. 
The mold should be preheated be- 
fore inserting the fabric and, after 
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48 picks, 400-denier Rovana 


Rovana 
two picks Rovana/two picks rayon 74 
two picks Rovana,;two picks rayon 49 


Filling (black) 


% Rovana 
450-denier rayon 


100 


molding, minimum handling is rec- 
ommended until cool to prevent such 
distortions as the formation of wrin- 
kles. 

Fabrics of Rovana which have been 
hot-formed exhibit excellent crush 
resistance and shape retention. 


EMBOSSING- Rovana can be 
embossed in both deep and shallow 
patterns. Novel color effects can be 
obtained in the embossed design 
when contrasting colors are used in 
the warp and the filling yarns. This 
color change is due to Rovana be- 
coming more dense and transparent 
at embossing pressures and tempera- 
tures. Those sections of the underly- 
ing colored yarns that are normally 
hidden from view are now clearly 
visible: in effect the opaque yarn of 
Rovana saran micro-tape is trans- 
formed into a series of clear or color- 
ed window panes at the yarn cross- 
over points within the embossed 
areas. 

Figure 3 is a display of embossed 
fabrics, many of them showing this 
color change. 

The clarity of an embossed pattern 
is greatly influenced by the tempera- 
ture of embossing. To show this ef- 
fect, the three fabrics outlined in 
Table I were woven and embossed at 
250, 275, 300, 325 and 350°F as shown 
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TEMPERATURE oF age of Rovana in the fabric increased. 
EMBOSSING 7 


The effect of speed and percentage 
——— of Rovana is more clearly shown by 
325 the bar graph in Figure 5; here the 
three ypm, Fabric A sample was vis- 
ually rated as 100 for this comparison. 

The difference between the fabrics 
run at three and six ypm at 350°F 


was quite pronounced indicating that 
a definite time/temperature relation- 
ship exists—preheating the fabric 


would make higher speeds possible 


DIELECTRIC SEALING An- 
other characteristic of Rovana saran 
micro-tape is its ability to be di- 


electrically sealed. This inherent 


property offers increased efficiency 
and cost savings in many areas of 
fabrication. For example, the wide- 


spread use of dielectric seals in place 
of sewn seams in the assembly of 
automotive fabrics makes Rovana of 
particular interest to this industry. 
Textured fabrics that are breathable 


and have high tear strengths fulfill 
many automotive styling and en- 
gineering needs. 
Figure 4 


Figure 6 illustrates automotive 
door panels of Rovana. This particu- 
lar assembly consists of 1) a center 
p.ece of 100% Rovana, 2) a nonwoven 
padding, and 3) a hard board backing 
with two trim sections of vinyl film. 

‘ The door panels at the left and fore- 
mm 350 F 3ypm ground of Figure 6 contain center 
350°F 6ypm p.eces of Rovana in combination with 
rayon and nylon—illustrating style 
and fabric engineering potentials. 
These door panels were dielectric- 
ally sealed using a 10 kilowatt pro- 
duction sealer operating at 13.5 meg- 
acycles. 
The following range of conditions 
gave the best results on the produc- 
tion press using a rule area of 55.6 
square inches: 
1.75 amps 
10-12 seconds heat 
15 seconds hold 
450 pounds per square inch of rule 
area 
Applications other than door panels 
will, of course, require their own set 
of conditions which are dependent 
on the material employed, rule area, 
thickness of material to be sealed, 
and frequency of the dielectric sealer. 
Fabrics of Rovana saran micro-tape 
O , ’ have been sealed with good bond 
Fabric A = e strengths to other fabrics containing 
100 74 49 Rovana, to vinyl, and to polyester 
% ROVANA trim materials at 13.5, 18 and 27 meg- 
acycles. 
Figure 5 


3S yds/min. 


6 yds/min. 


Clarity of Embossed Pattern 


Embossing of Rovana/rayon 


SUMMARY 

in Figure 4. The upper set of three Note the increased clarity of pat- In summary, ee » i cov- 
was embossed at three yds/min, the tern at the higher temperatures, at erage sclution—dye yarn that is non- 
lower set at six yds/min. the lower speed, and as the percent- flammable and is resistant to common 
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chemicals, weathering, rot and mil- 
dew. Fabrics containing Rovana can 
be coated, laminated, heat shaped, 
embossed to give multicolored effects, 
and can be dielectrically sealed. 

The properties of Rovane lend 
themselves to wide usage, particu- 
larly in household and industrial ap- 
plications (Figures 7 and 8). 

Rovana saran micro-tape is truly 
a new yarn that can be woven into 
new fabrics and subsequently engi- 
neered to fulfill many of tomorrow’s 
needs. 


WARRANTY 


This information, based on our ex- 
perience and commonly used testing 
methods, is believed to be accurate: 
however, no warranty is made and no 
responsibility is assumed regarding 
its merits nor is freedom of patent to 
be inferred. The reader is expected 


“Construction Limits of Fabrics Containing 
Creslan Acrylic Fiber’'’—H C Haller, American 
Cyanamid Co 

“Science and Craft in Color’’—Panel 


“Modern Continuous Dyeing Processes’’~ 
Richard Kern, Sandoz Ltd 


“The Importance of Odor Control in Tex- 
tile Processing'’—Breckinridge K Tremaine, 
Rhodia, Inc 


“A Study in Union Dyeing'’—Northern New 
England Section 


“Selection of Direct Dyestuffs for Applica- 
tion to Undesulfured Rayon Staple’’—South- 
eastern Section 


“Dyeing with Vinyl-Sulfone Reactive Dyes” 
—H Luttringhaus, Carbic-Hoechst Corp 
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Figure 8 


to confirm the information by inde- 
pendent experiments and it is not to 


Future Papers 


HESE papers have been sub- 
mitted for publication in future 
issues of the Proceedings: 


“Status of Nonwoven Fabrics in the Tex- 
tile Trade’"—Howard W Shearer, American 
Viscose Corp 


“New Fibers from DuPont’’—Milton M 
Christie, E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 


“Recent Developments in the Dyeing of 
Verel Modacrylic Fiber’—R J Fortune, Tenn- 
essee Eastman Co 
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be further disseminated without writ- 
ten permission of Dow. 


“‘New Color-Measuring Instruments for Use 
by the Textile Industry’—F J Rizzo and A 
O Ramsley, Quartermaster Research and En- 
gineering Command, U S Army 


“The Applicaton 
Backcoating’’—Charles 
Haas Co 


Principles of 


Acrylic 
E Hoey, 


Rohm and 


“Dyeing Zefran Acrylic Fiber in Blends’’— 
F M Rawicz, Dow Chemical Co 


“American Standard Performance Require- 
ments for Textile Fabrics’—Ephraim Freed- 
man, Macy’s Bureau of Standards 


“Shade Control for Military Textiles Used 
by the U S Army Quartermaster Corps’’—F 
J Rizzo, QM R & E Command 


“The Effect of Weft Yarn Twist upon the 
Properties of Cotton Fabrics Before and After 
Resin Treatment’’—Edna Meshke, Univ of 
California 
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Minutes———- 


203rd Meeting 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


HE 203rd Meeting of the Tech- 

nical Committee on Research was 
convened at 9 am on Friday, Novem- 
ber 18, 1960 in the Colonial Room of 
the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York, NY, with the chairman pre- 
siding. The following members were 
present: 


S Wham, chairman, TCR 
Fortess, vice chairman, ECR 
A Sylvester, chairman, ECR 
Artim G J Mandikos 
A Baker Morrill 
L Chase 
T Clifford 
J Fynn 
F Getchell 
B Goldstein 
C Gordon 
J Greendonner Jr 
/ G Helmus 
A Holst 
E Johnson 
O Linberg 
M Lynch Jr 
D Lyon 
Others present: 
L Acree 
H Brubaker 
S Davis 
M Eddington 
S Endler 
O Fischer 
t J Grajeck 


moO 
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QVOZSoD IWIN 


L Zimmerman 


C Merrill Jr 
H Mosher 

J Olson 

L Ortstein 

W Pinault 

F Richardson 
H Rossin 

M Schafer 
B Sevison Jr 
F Synan 


Ww 
A 
G 
E 
Vv 
w 
Cc 
A 
E 
A 
Ww 
E 
A 
G 
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After calling the meeting to order, 
Chairman Wham asked for approval 
of the minutes of the 202nd TCR 
meeting as published. A motion to 
this effect was made and seconded. 
The motion was adopted. 

Chairman Wham continued with 
the following remarks: 

“Today we are honored with the 
presence of representatives of a num- 
ber of Corporate Members of AA- 
TCC, specially invited to attend this 
—the 203rd meeting of the Technical 
Committee on Research to witness 
AATCC research in action. 

“For those of you who may not be 
familiar with the organizational 
structure of AATCC, this Committee, 
commonly known as TCR, is a stand- 
ing committee of the Council, AA- 
TCC’s governing body. It translates 
into action program and policy de- 
veloped by the Executive Committee 
on Research—ECR—which is also a 
standing committee of the Council. 

“TCR is composed of approximate- 
ly 150 members including councilors 
representing sections, chairmen of re- 
search committees and appointed 
members. It is responsible for direct- 
ing the work of some 40 research 
committees actively working on such 
subjects as colorfastness to washing, 
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‘wash-and-wear, nuclear radiation 
and antibacterial agents. Another 30 
committees, having completed their 
projects, are on a ‘reference’ or 
‘standby’ status. A good indication 
of the growing interest and import- 
ance of AATCC committee work is 
the fact that approximately 75 new 
appointments were made to these 
committees during the past year, in- 
creasing the total membership on 
these committees to well over 500. 
The 16 research committees and sub- 
committees which held meetings yes- 
terday include representatives of 
some 120 companies and organiza- 
tions. 

“The chief product of these com- 
mittees is the development and pub- 
lication of test methods which, after 
appearing in the AATCC Proceedings 
published in the American Dyestuff 
Reporter, are incorporated into the 
annual Technical Manual. AATCC 
test methods and instruments have 
been adopted by many other organi- 
zations and enjoy a world-wide rep- 
utation. However, AATCC does not 
rest on its laurels, and AATCC com- 
mittees periodically review test 
methods which they have sponsored, 
to insure that they are current and 
applicable with respect to the fast- 
moving technology of the textile and 
allied industries. Good examples of 
this can be seen in the three reprints 
which you now have in your hands. 
They represent refinements and new 
developments made during the past 
year in three existing methods, in- 
volving washfastness, drycleaning 
and ‘wash-and-wear’ properties.” 

The TCR chairman then introduced 
C A Sylvester, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Research, who 
stated that Dr Wham had presented 
an excellent picture of AATCC’s 
technical and research operations. Mr 
Sylvester stressed the vital import- 
ance of AATCC test methods to the 


textile, dyestuff and chemical indus- 
tries. 


COMMITTEE RA63, WATER RE- 
SISTANCE OF FABRICS———H B 
Goldstein, Committee member, re- 
ported for Chairman G A Slowinske 
as follows: 

“George A Slowinske has succeed- 
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ed Ruby K Worner as chairman. 

“The Water Resistance Committee 
is continuing its study of the ‘tum- 
bler jar’ or ‘army-type’ dynamic 
absorption test. The current program 
on the dynamic absorption test in- 
volves: 

1) additional standardization of 
the blotters, especially with re- 
gard to absorbency, 

2) a study of the standardized and 
motorized wringer assembly 
made by the Atlas Electric De- 
vices Company, and 
a study of an aluminum tumble 
jar developed by the Quarter- 
master Research & Engineering 
Command as a replacement for 
the present glass or porcelain 
tumble jar, which is no longer 
available. An_ interlaboratory 
test program on the tumble jar 
was agreed upon. 

The cooperating 

those of: 

a) Quartermaster Research 
Engineering Command 

b) Ciba Co Inc 

c) E I duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc 

d) Warwick Chemical Co.” 


laboratories are 


and 


COMMITTEE RA23, COLOR- 
FASTNESS TO WATER Chair- 
man G J Greendonner Jr made the 
following report: 

“This Committee (RA23) was re- 
activated in February, 1960, as a re- 
sult of several requests to review the 
present AATCC Standard Test Me- 
thod 63-1957, No. 3, Colorfastness to 
Chlorinated Pool Water. 

“Two reasons for the re-study of 
this problem are: 

1) the increasing use 
swimming pools, where the 
available chlorine content in 
most cases is not properly con- 
trolled, and 
the present trend to slightly in- 
crease the available chlorine 
content in public swimming 
pools. 

“A preliminary study is being 
made of various suggested test me- 
thods as well as modifications of the 
AATCC Test Method. Results of 
actual ‘swim wear’ tests and what 
correlation they have with the re- 


of home 
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sults of laboratory test methods are 
also being studied. 

“However, up to the present date, 
the Committee’s work on this prob- 
lem has been entirely exploratory 
and has not progressed far enough to 
predict conclusive answers. 

“Also, at the present time, the 
Committee is studying the possibility 
of establishing standards to be used 
in conducting this test method. 

“The Committee has seven active 
members and three cooperating non- 
members.” 


COMMITTEE RA33, COLOR- 
FASTNESS OF TEXTILES TO AT- 
MOSPHERIC CONTAMINANTS—— 
J M Straley, chairman, reported 
briefly on the activities of Committee 
RA33. Originally the Committee had 
been concerned with the fading of 
dyed cellulose acetate due primarily 
to oxides of nitrogen (“gas fading’’). 
In the past few years, the Committee 
has been investigating the effects of 
ozone and other atmospheric con- 
taminants on dyed fabrics of various 
fiber content. Recent work of the 
Committee on Colorfastness to Light 
had indicated that fading of some 
colored fabrics occurred in outdoor 
exposures even when kept protected 
from sunlight. The problem was a 
difficult one because the composition 
of air is indefinite and_ variable. 
Committee RA33 would set up an 
interlaboratory test program to study 
the fading effects of these components 
of air. Field tests are already in pro- 
gress. 

COMMITTEE RA34, BLEACH- 
ING————Glen M Kidder, staff lia- 
ison, read the following report sub- 
mitted by Committee Secretary A F 
Chadwick: 

“The major part of the Committee’s 
most recent meeting was spent dis- 
cussing the problem of measuring 
fabric whiteness. It was agreed that 
the primary interest of this commit- 
tee should be in developing a method 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
bleaching process, not for measuring 
the shade of finished goods. 

“Data were submitted from five 
laboratories on the examination of 
seven samples by a newly suggested 
measuring procedure. It was agreed 
that the secretary would correlate 
these data and report back to the 
members. An attempt will then be 
made to decide which type of meas- 
uring procedure should be adopted.” 


COMMITTEE RA49,_ RESIST- 
ANCE TO INSECT PESTS———D J 
Ott, chairman, reported as follows: 

“Recent progress in revising the 
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1952 AATCC mothproofing test me- 
thod has mainly involved a joint ef- 
fort by the AATCC and the ASTM 
in establishing a _ satisfactory test 
method for carpet material. The 
CSMA (Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturer’s Association) cooperative 
test data has been reviewed by the 
‘Insect Pest Damage’ Task Group 
of the ASTM committee on pile floor 
coverings. This task group is head- 
ed by R E Miller, who has recently 
prepared a _ revison of the 1955 
ASTM method which includes all of 
the CSMA revisions of 1959. 

“It is anticipated that, except for 
minor changes, this procedure for 
testing the mothproofness of carpet 
material will be accepted by the 
members of the three committees as 
well as by the government advisory 
members. The procedure can then 
be included in the proposed revision 
of the 1952 AATCC method, which 
presently includes procedures for 
fabrics and yarn only. 

“In order to check the new method, 
Dr Miller has suggested that a small 
cooperative test be run which will in- 
clude treated and untreated carpet 
material. Several of the CSMA and 
government laboratories with the 
CSMA strain of carpet beetles have 
offered to run the tests and Dr Miller 
is now making arrangements to get 
the necessary samples. 

“The problem of standardization of 
the AATCC moth test cloth is still 
presenting difficulties. After addi- 
tional discussions with W Klaas, of 
Testfabrics, it appears that our pre- 
vious plan to stockpile a five-year 
supply of the cloth is not practical. 
And he has indicated that, in the fu- 
ture, it should be possible to maintain 
better uniformity with successive lots 
of the present worsted warp, wool 
filled material. The current lot is be- 
ing studied by both AATCC National 
Headquarters and C H Bayley’s group 
at the National Research Council in 
Ottawa. It is hoped that, after their 
tests for construction, fiber fineness, 
etc, it will be possible to include more 
exact specifications in the proposed 
revision of the AATCC method. Bio- 
logical results to date with the cur- 
rent moth test cloth indicate a satis- 
factory but lower level of feeding 
than that obtained with the best pre- 
vious lot of AATCC moth test cloth 
(December 1956) and the European 
standard woolen serge (IWTO, 1957)”. 

COMMITTEE RA60, COLOR- 
FASTNESS TO WASHING 


Virgil D Lyon, chairman, reported as 
follows: 


“The Washfastness Committee met 
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on September 22, 1960, and approved 
two resolutions to be submitted to 
the Technical Committee on Research 
for approval. 


1) That the use of the one-pint 
metal cylinder available from 
Atlas Electric Devices Com- 
pany, or the present one-pint 
glass jar shall be optional in 
AATCC 36-1957 and for IA 
test in AATCC 61-1960T. 

The manufacturers of the glass jar 
have indicated that they may discon- 
tinue this item. Also, due to break- 
age, several laboratories have indi- 
cated they would prefer the metal 
cylinders. Duplicate wash tests on 
60 fabrics were run in both con- 
tainers. Comparison for alteration in 
shade and staining of attached fiber 
effects showed that similar results 
were obtained in both containers. 

2) That AATCC 61-1960T spe- 
cify the use of cotton effect 
fibers only for determining 
staining in the IIIA and IVA 
wash tests. The use of multi- 
fiber test fabric would be op- 
tional but the staining of ace- 
tate, nylon, silk and wool 
should be disregarded unless 
one of these fibers was pre- 
sent in the fabric being 
tested or known to be in the 
final garment. 

It was called to the attention of 
Committee RA60 that many fabrics 
are rejected for washfastness, partic- 
ularly in the higher temperature test 
methods, due to the staining of ace- 
tate, nylon, silk and wool. Fabrics 
containing these fibers should never 
be washed at higher temperature 
either alone or in the presence of 
other fabrics possessing good fast- 
ness. The Committee was polled by 
letter ballot and recommends this 
change in AATCC 61-1960T. 

“The Committee had been asked 
to determine if the IVA Wash Test, 
which duplicates five commercial 
white washes, also duplicates five 
home washings with chlorine. The 
following exhibits were examined at 
our meeting on November 17. 

Nineteen commercial fabrics in- 
cluding seven sheets and 12 towels 
were subjected to: 

1) Standard IVA Test. 

2) Modified IVA Test at a pH of 
9.4. 

3) Modified IVA Test at a pH of 
11.5. 

These tests exhibited good corre- 
lation and where slight differences 
were noticeable, the present IVA 
test was the most severe in many 
cases. 
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A second set of tests were made on 
19 commerical sheets which were 
tested as follows: 

1) Standard IVA Test. 

2) Five washes in an agitator- 
type automatic washer, tem- 
perature 145-150°F, eight 
ounces of Clorox in 16 gal- 
lons of water, at a pH of 9.4. 

3) Same as number 2 but a pH 
of 10.2. 

Again with only a few exceptions 
the IVA test predicts the effects of 
home washing with chlorine. The 
Committee sees no need to carry out 
further work on this project. 

“It was recommended that we pre- 
pare an article for the American 
Dyestuff Reporter concerning the 
damaging effect of excessive chlorine 
bleach both on the shade of dyed 
fabrics and the loss of tensile 
strength of the fabric itself. Most of 
the machine manufacturers suggest 
using the quantity of bleach recom- 
mended by each supplier. In most 
cases this is several times more than 
used by the commercial laundry and 
far in excess of that needed. It’s 
hoped that, by calling this to the at- 
tention of the Home Laundry Insti- 
tute and equipment manufacturers, 
sufficient publicity can reverse this 
trend 

“John Stass presented a very in- 
teresting exhibit of wash tests for the 
Committee’s examination. With the 
original fabrics still available and 
other samples to be obtained, an in- 
terlaboratory survey is planned to 
determine if our present series of 
tests adequately covers all levels of 
washability.” 

A motion was made and seconded 
that the two proposals by Committee 
RA60 be circulated to TCR for lettter 
ballot. The motion was adopted. 


COMMITTEE RA61, WASH AND 
WEAR G W Wernz presented 
the following report for Graham 
M Richardson, chairman: 

“The three subcommittees of the 
Wash-and-Wear Committee met sep- 
arately to disuss progress on their 
special projects. 

“The Subcommittee on Objective 
Methods of Evaluation has completed 
the compilation of data resulting 
from its interlaboratory studies, and 
while there appears to be very good 
agreement in certain areas of rating 
fabrics by proposed alternate me- 
thods. certain anomalies have ap- 
peared which are requiring further 
study on details of lighting arrange- 
ments. Four laboratories will be 
checking recommendations of the 
Committee that the Cranston Light 
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Box be employed from a suspended 
position above the viewing board so 
as to emphasize the surface appear- 
ance of test samples, particularly of 
printed qualities, which have failed 
to show agreement on initial studies. 

“The Subcommittee on Instrumen- 
tal Methods of Evaluation has ob- 
served the three known instrumented 
methods, namely the Hunter Wrinkle 
Meter, the Cluett-Peabody Smooth- 
ness Evaluator, and the DuPont LAP 
Wrinkle Meter. The work of this 
committee involves a study of these 
methods in an attempt to determine 
whether or not they fill the needs of 
the AATCC as far as standardized 
tests are concerned. Some prelimi- 
nary work has been done on a small 
scale to evaluate the performance of 
these units, but the Committee feels 
it is premature to recommend any 
specific programs to the full commit- 
tee for action. 

“The Subcommittee on Creases and 
Seams reports that 13 laboratories are 
participating in an_ interlaboratory 
study to determine what favorable 
methods have been proposed to es- 
tablish test routines for evaluating 
creases and seams. Three of the lab- 
oratories have completed their data 
and whereas the results seem favor- 
able, they are not in shape to give 
a tentative reaction at this time. 

“Bryant Northcutt, who arranged 
the Wash-and-Wear Committee’s ex- 
hibit at the national convention in 
Philadelphia, reported that, whereas 
comments are very favorable as to 
our Committee’s efforts, the traffic 
at the exhibit was very light.” 


COMMITTEE RA68, DETERMIN- 
ATION OF ODOR IN _ RESIN- 
TREATED FABRICS———Chairman 
P J Fynn presented the following re- 
port: 

“Committee RA68, Determination 
of Odor in Resin-Treated Fabrics, has 
considered work done by several of 
its members to set up physical stand- 
ards in the form of solutions of 
known concentrations of formalde- 
hyde to approximate five levels of 
intensity to be used in judging the 
odor produced by resin-treated fab- 
rics. Formaldehyde was selected be- 
cause it offers a very ready material 
which is characteristic of the majority 
of odors causing problems in finish- 
ing. It is not intended to overlook 
amine odors; attention will be given 
them at a future date. 

“In the data that was collected 
from a number of observers using the 
solutions of formaldehyde in grad- 
uated strengths, it was noted that, if 
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formaldehyde odors are sampled in 
the order of their increase in con- 
centration, most observers can easily 
differentiate the five graded inten- 
sities which start at a threshold value 
of about 0.05%. However, when the 
strongest concentrations are sampled 
first, then there is varying ability to 
distinguish between the lower levels. 
“It has not been overlooked that 
there may exist sophisticated me- 
thods of detection using the tech- 
niques of gas chromatography, but 
the Committee was attempting to 
produce a method which would be 
readily available to laboratories with- 
out expensive research equipment. 
“It is intended that the Committee 
continue looking into the matter.” 


COMMITTEE RA50, COLOR- 
FASTNESS TO LIGHT — VL 
Chase, chairman, reported the fol- 
lowing: 

“Our work on new lots of light 
standards has been completed at a 
cost within the budgeted amount, 
and F J Rizzo has turned over to 
AATCC National Headquarters full 
yardage of Blue Wool Standards L-2 
to L-8. These standards have not 
been released for use, since final tests 
are being made by the National Bur- 
eau of Standards and the Committee 
in the Fade-Ometer, Xenotest Ma- 
chine and outdoors in Arizona and 
Florida. 

“It is hoped that, upon completion 
of these tests, the Standards can oe 
released. This should be determined 
before the end of the year.” 


COMMITTEE RA45, IDENTIFI- 
CATION OF FINISHES ON TEX- 
TILES———-TCR Secretary Mandi- 
kos presented a proposal submitted 
by T D Miles, chairman of Committee 
RA45, that the identification method 
developed for antiseptic and mildew- 
resistant finishes be circulated to 
TCR for letter ballot. The following 
statement accompanied the proposal: 

“In considering the problem of de- 
veloping qualitative methods for the 
identification of finishes, Committee 
RA45 drew up a list of finishes that 
would be found on textiles and div- 
ided these into 11 major categories. 
A test method is to be developed for 
each category. The categories are 
listed in AATCC Tentative Test 
Method 94-1959, Analysis of Finish in 
Textiles (pp 69-72, 1960 Technical 
Manual). 

“The following method has been 
completed for category 2, antibacter- 
ial, mildew resistant, etc. It is de- 
signed to fit into AATCC 94-1959T. 
In checking the method, commercial 
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fabrics, advertised as antibacterial 
treated, were circulated to the mem- 
bers of the Committee for analysis. 
These were found to contain metal- 
lic, quaternary and antibiotic types, 
using the method. After approval by 
the Committee, the method was cir- 
culated to seven companies which 
produce finishes of this type. Their 
comments were favorable.” 

A motion was made and seconded 
that the proposal by Committee 
RA45 be circulated to TCR for letter 
ballot. The motion was adopted. 


NEW BUSINESS———W L Acree 
of Burlington Industries, recognized 
by the chairman, presented a problem 
which he felt deserved the attention 
of AATCC. He stated that certain 
bleaches, when used according to the 
manufacutrer’s directions, caused 
considerable color damage on some 
dyed fabrics. The labels of these pro- 
ducts implied that they were safe for 
colors. This situation was becoming 
more aggravated with the advent of 
automatic bleach dispensers on some 
automatic washers which were ap- 
parently designed on the basis of the 
recommendations of bleach manufac- 
turers. The chairman stated that he 
would present this problem for con- 
sideration by an appropriate commit- 
tee within whose scope this matter 
might fall. 


ADJOURNMENT ——— There be- 
ing no further business, the meeting 
was adjourned at 10:40 am. 

Respectfully submitted, 
s/s G J MANDIKOS 
Secretary, TCR 


NOMINATIONS FOR 
THE HAROLD C CHAPIN AWARD 


HIS award is presented an- 

nually at the Association’s An- 
nual Convention to a Senior Member 
of at least twenty years continuous 
membership in AATCC who has 
contributed outstanding service in 
enabling the Association to attain 
the objects for which it was founded. 
The award is in the form of a suitably 
worded, framed, illustrated scroll. 


Established in 1958, the first re- 
cipient was Harold C Chapin, for 
whom the service award was named, 
who served as secretary of AATCC 
during a quarter of century. Dr 
Chapin was cited for his example 
that inspired the creation of the 
award, for his outstanding leadership, 
for dignity and integrity in office, for 
indefatigable attention to minor de- 
tail and major policy, for advancing 
the Association’s objectives, for 
bringing national and international 
prestige to the Association, and for 
long and devoted service. 


The selection of the recipient is by 
the unanimous choice of a committee 
consisting of one member from each 
of the four Regions, appointed for 
four years by the Councilors of the 


respective Regions, the president of 
the Association ex-officio, and the 
executive secretary as secretary of 
the committee without vote. The 
committee rotates annually with the 
occurrence of one vacancy to be filled, 
the chairmanship being assumed by 
the committee member serving his 
fourth year. No committee member 
may be reelected for at least one 
year following completion of his term. 

Senior Members of AATCC are 
invited to furnish full and detailed 
information of candidates nominated 
for this award, such as service on 
AATCC Research and Council Com- 
mittees, accomplishments and con- 
tributions in enabling the Associa- 
tion to attain the objects for which it 
was founded. Organized campaigns 
promoting the candidacy of any in- 
dividual will not be recognized by 
the committee. Consideration will be 
given only on factual evidence of the 
nominee’s qualifications. 

Nominations may be addressed to 
the Harold C Chapin Award Com- 
mittee, c/o the executive secretary, 
AATCC National Headquarters, Box 
28, Lowell, Massachusetts, and should 
be received prior to April first. 


Membership Applications 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC REGION 


Metropolitan Section 
Senior 
Richard T Julio—Chemist, pre- 
sently technologist, Shell Chem Corp, 
New York, NY. Sponsors: F Tripp, 
F R Tripp 
Harold G Latham—Colorist, Ap- 
plikay Textile Prints, Passaic, NJ. 
Sponsors: C Tedeschi, P Bruinooge. 
Muneaki Sekiya—Tech staff mem- 
ber, Kanebo New York Inc, New 
York, NY. Sponsors: G E Linton, J 
J Pizzuto. 
Associate 
Kenneth A_ Reinhart — Research 
chemist, Celanese Corp of America, 
Summit, NJ. 
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January 19-25 
SOUTHERN REGION 


Palmetto Section 
Senior 
William O Wissner Jr—Overseer 
dyeing, U S Rubber Co, Winnsboro, 
SC. Sponsors: N A Truslow, H A 
DesMarais. 


Northern Piedmont Section 
Senior 

Carmen A Cornettc—Dyeing supt, 
Webco Dyer’s Inc, Burlington, NC. 
Sponsors: G R Turner, J C Thomas. 

Neville P Lewis—Cost & quality 
control, Burlington Finishing Co, 
Altavista, Va. Sponsors: J E Greer, 
J T James. 

T:ansfer to Senior 


Aubrey R  Hoover—Sales 


rep, 
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Charles E Boger, mfrs agents repre- 
senting Syn-Chem Corp, Spartan- 
burg, SC. Sponsors: F H S McCoy, 
A H Gaede. 


WESTERN REGION 
Mid-West Section 


Associate 


Charles T DeCoursey—Supt, tex- 
tile division, Iowa State Industries, 
Fort Madison, Ia. 


STUDENT CHAPTER 


New Bedford Institute 
of Technology 
Student 
Kanubhai S Desai—Student, New 
Bedford Institute of Technology, New 
Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: F Tripp. 
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Activities of the Local Sections 


Washington 


W ASHINGTON Section met De- 
cember 19 at the Harris Re- 
search Laboratories, Washington, DC, 
with Chairman Nelson F Getchell 
presiding. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1961: Chairman—Louis R Mizell; 
Vice chairman—Esther L Batchelder; 
Secretary — Florence H_ Forziati; 
Treasurer—Edmund M _ bBuras Jr; 
Councilor—Nelson F Getchell; Sec- 
tional Committee—Ralph L Carr, 
Fred Loibl Jr, Kathryn M Towne, 
and M Kathryn Wharton. 

The technical session was high- 
lighted by two informative addresses. 
John F Krasny, Harris Research Lab- 
oratories, discussed “ ‘Wash-and- 
Wear’ Wool Fabrics”. In his illus- 
trated talk, he exhibited wool fabrics 
that showed excellent dimensional 
stability after laundering in a home 
washing machine. Tumble drying did 
not increase the shrinkage of these 
fabrics but improved their appear- 
ance. Mr Krasny emphasized that 
high twist, close yarn spacing, and 
use of plain weaves were important 
for achieving dimensionally stable 
wool fabrics. Shrinkage and fuzz 
control were also obtained by chem- 
ical stabilization treatments. Mr 
Krasny declared that smoothness of 
appearance depends on fabric weight: 
and that for best “wash-and-wear” 
wool, the fabrics should be set by 
crabbing or padding with bisulfite, 
and then steamed. 

Ethyl C McNeil, Clothing and 
Housing Research Division of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
discussed the “Control and Trans- 
mission of Bacteria by Fabrics”. She 
described the mechanics of trans- 
mission of bacteria by textile mater- 
ials, and the increase in bacterial 
counts in laundered textiles due to 
shorter wash cycles and cooler laund- 
ering temperatures. She indicated 
that substantial percentages of colo- 
nies of Staph Aureus and Microbac- 
terium Butyricum remained on wool, 
muslin and acetate fabrics even after 
59 days, especially at 70% relative 
humidity; E Coli was much less re- 
sistant Dr McNeil emphasized the 
need for quantitatively evaluating the 
effectiveness of antibacterial treat- 
ments for textile materials. 
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WASHINGTON SECTION OFFICERS (1961): Front row, | to r: Florence H Forziati, 


secretary; Louis R Mizell, chairman; Esther L Batchelder, vice chairman. 


Back row, 


| to r: Kathryn M Towne, sectional committee member; Nelson F Getchell, National 
Councilor; Edmund M Buras Jr, treasurer; and Fred Loibl Jr, sectional committee 


member. 
not present when photo was taken. 


Ethel C McNeil, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA (left) and John F Krasny, 
Harris Research Laboratories, speakers at 
Washington Section’s Dec 19 meeting 


Hudson-Mohawk 


PPROXIMATELY sixty-seven 

members and guests attended the 
January 13th meeting of the Hudson- 
Mohawk Section held at Jack’s Rest- 
aurant, Albany, NY, at which time 
a panel discussion on “Nonwoven 
Fabrics” was held. 

Speakers were William K Saun- 
ders, vice president, Kimberly- 
Stevens Corp, New York, NY, who 
spoke on the marketing of nonwovens 
produced by his company; Raymond 
R Stevens, director of research, The 
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Sectional committee members Ralph L Carr and M Kathryn Wharton were 


Felters Co, Millbury, Mass, who dis- 
cussed the different aspects of man- 
ufacturing in the processing of non- 
wovens; and Earl Marshall, beater 
room superintendent and _ colorist, 
Smeallie & Vorhees Paper Co, Am- 
sterdam, NY, who gave a brief his- 
tory of nonwovens. 

A question-and-answer period fol- 
lowed the panel discussion. 

The Section’s next meeting will be 
held March 10 at the Chelsea House, 
Tribes Hill, NY, at which time an- 
other panel discussion will be de- 
voted to the subject ‘“Wash-and- 
Wear Fabrics”. Making up the panel 
will be representatives of chemical 
suppliers, fabric manufacturing, fab- 
ricator and retail house, each pre- 
senting his picture of “wash-and- 
wear” fabrics. 

e 


Palmetto 


HE new section of AATCC based 

on the state of South Carolina, 
which began to function January 1, 
formally adopted the name “Palmetto 
Section” at its first meeting on Jan- 
uary 21. 

The following slate of officers will 
guide the new section through its 
first year: 

Chairman: Richard E_  Rettew, 
Polymer Southern 
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Vice chairman: Neal Truslow, U S 
Rubber Co 

Secretary: E T Mcllwain, Ans- 
bacher Siegel Division of Sun Chem- 
ical Co 

Treasurer: Wm E Baldwin, Fair- 
forest Finishing Co 

Committeemen: R J_ Breazeale, 
Warwick Chemical Co; John Bell Jr, 
Bishopville Finishing Co; George 
Cocoros, Deering-Milliken Research 
Corp; and W F Thompson, Clear- 
water Finishing Co 

Councilors: J C King, Metro- 
Atlantic, Inc; Linton C Reynolds, 
Riegel Textile Corp; Lewis T Kelly, 
Lyman Printing & Finishing Co 

Meeting dates through the Spring 
of 1962 have been confirmed. (See 
AATCC Calendar for dates). 

oe 


e 
Metropolitan 

WENTY-EIGHT members and 

guests braved one of the season’s 
worst storms to hear Elliot Morrill, 
Corn Products Co, deliver his first 
formal speech as president of AATCC 
at the January 20 meeting of the 
Metropolitan Section at which Chair- 
man P J Fynn, J C Penney Co, pre- 
sided. Mr Morrill spoke on “The 
Aims and Objectives of AATCC”, the 
full text of which appears in the Feb- 
ruary 6 issue. 

Mr Morrill was introduced by Ed- 
win I Stearns, American Cyanamid 
Co, program chairman. 

In addition to Mr Morrill, AATCC 
national officers at the meeting in- 
cluded Charles A Sylvester, E I 
duPont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
chairman, AATCC Executive Com- 
mittee on Research; and George P 


Paine, AATCC executive 


secretary. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Sept 27-29, 1961 (Hotel Statler, 
NY); 1962 (Atlanta Biltmore 
Ga) 1963—Boston; 
(Conrad Hilton 


Buffalo, 
Hotel, Atlanta, 
1964—New York; 1965 
Hotel, Chicago, Tl) 


DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 

Mar 3 (Beck's on the Boulevard, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa); Apr 14 (Ladies Night—Cherry 
Hill Inn, Haddoofield, NJ); May 19 (Outing 
—North Hills CC, North Hills, Pa); Sept 15 
(Wilmington, Del); Oct 27 (Beck's); Dec 1 
(Beck's) 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 
Mar 10 (Johnstown, NY—paper on “Wash- 
and-Wear" Fabrics); Apr 14 (Waterford, NY 
plant tour of General Electric Co’s Silicone 
Div); May 12 (Ladies Night); June 23 (Outing 
Antlers Club, Amsterdam, NY) 


METROPOLITAN SECTION 

Mar 24 (Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, NJ—‘‘Market Opportunities for Color’’— 
Arthur N Adlam, Werner Textile Consultants); 
April 21 (Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, NJ—‘Importance of Bow and Skew” 

Lucille Rea, Simplicity Patterns, and John 
Robertson, Mt Hope Machine Co); May 19— 
(Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, NJ— 
Ladies Night). 
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Employment 
Register 


This column is open for two inser- 
tions per year, per member, without 
charge. Blanks may be obtained from, 
and filed with, the secretary of the 
Association, Post Office Box 28, 
Lowell, Mass. It is understood that 
these will be open to inspection by 
prospective employers who can ob- 


tain further information from the 
secretary. 


61-1 
Education: BS, organic chem & textiles 
Position desired: Textile chemistry research, 
quality control or analytical chemist 
Location: Anywhere. 
Age: 32; single; references. 


61-2 
Education: High school; 
LTI. 
Position desired: 
Location: New 
area. 
Age: 


evening certific 


Head dyer 
England, Metropolitan NJ 


46; married; one dependent; references 
2-6, 2-20 
61-3 
Education: PhD in Physical Chemistry, 
Osmania University, India; M Sc in Physical 
Chemistry; M S in Textile Chemistry & Dye- 
ing; Senior Member, ACS and AATCC 
Position desired: Research director 
Location: East coast, mid-west or abroad 
Age: 40; single; reference (excellent) 
2-20, 3-6 


AATCC DECEASED 


Member 

HARRY A SUNDEEN 
Munsingwear, Inc 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Section 


MW 


RUSSELL C SMITH 
Cranston Print Works Co 
Cranston, RI 


AATCC Calendar 


MID-WEST SECTION 
Aprl 15 (Schroeder 
Wis); June 24 (Annual 
Island View Resort, 


Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Outing—Cerami's 
Burlington, Wis) 


NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 

Apr 7 (Joint meeting with Ontario Sec- 
tion, CATCC, St Catherines, Ont); May 18 
(Buffalo, NY) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
May 5-6 (New England Regional) Meeting, 
Jug End Barn, S Egremont, Mass 


PALMETTO SECTION 

Apr 15-16 (Richmond Hotel, Augusta, Ga); 
June 8-10 (joint outing with Piedmont Sec- 
tion at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, NC); 
Sept 15-16 (Clemson House, Clemson, SC); 
Jan 20-21 (Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, SC); 


April 14-15, 1962 (Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston, SC) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 

April 22 (Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, 
NC); June 9-10, 1961 (Outing—Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, NC); Sept 23, 1961 (Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, NC) 
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Exhibit to be Held 
at Buffalo 
Convention 


HE 1961 Convention Committee 

has announced that an_ exhibit 
will be held in conjunction with this 
year’s AATCC Convention in Buffalo, 
NY, September 27-29 at the Hotel 
Statler. It is reported that the en- 
thusiasm of exhibitors who partici- 
pated in the 1960 Convention Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia has prompted 
the Buffalo Committee to renew this 
feature. It is stated that member re- 
sponse also indicates that the 1961 
Convention is considered a very de- 
sirable opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the best and newest 
of their suppliers products. 

It is pointed out in the announce- 
ment that more than half the popu- 
lation of the United States and Can- 
ada lives within 500 miles of Buffalo. 
The Canadian Association of Textile 
Colourists and Chemists will partici- 
pate with AATCC in this Convention. 
These advantages, added to the out- 
standing combination of industrial, 
scenic and vacation attractions of the 
Niagara Frontier are expected to pro- 
duce a better than average attend- 
ance. 

The headquarters and exhibit hotel 
has reserved for the Association’s use 
almost twice as many rooms as it has 
had at its disposal in any headquar- 
ters hotel previously, the Committee 
reports. 

It is suggested that exhibitors will 
find this an exceptional opportunity 


to present their product to a select 
audience. 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 

Mar 24 (Dinner Meeting); 
England Regional Meeting, Jug End Barn, 
South Egremont, Mass); June 23 (Outing); 
Sept 15 (Management Meeting); Oct 27 (Din- 
ner Meeting); Dec 1 (Annual Business Meet- 
ing) 


May 5-6 (New 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 

Apr 15 (Hotel Patten); June 16-17 (Summer 
Outing—Riverside Hotel); Sept (Hotel Patten 
—tentative) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

Apr 8 (Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga); 
June 9-10 (Summer Outing, Radium Springs, 
Albany, Ga); Sept 9 (Ida Cason Gardens, 


Pine Mountain, Ga); Dec 2 (Atlanta Athletic 
Club, Atlanta, Ga) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 

Mar 17 (Shelton, Conn); May 5-6 (New 
England Regional Meeting, Jug End Barn, 
S Egremont, Mass); May 19 (Ladies Night— 
Rapp’s Paradise Inn); June 9 (Annual Out- 
ing); Sept 15 (Plant visitation); Oct 27 (An- 
nual Meeting); Dec 1 (Shelton, Conn) 
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AATCC’s ‘‘top brass’’ confer with Metropolitan Section Chair- 
man P J Fynn, J} C Penney Co, at the Section’s January 20th 
meeting. L to r: Charies A Sylvester, E | duPont de Nemours & 
Co, Inc, chairman of AATCC’s Executive Committee on Re- 
search; Elliott Morrill, Corn Products Co, AATCC president, who 


outlined ‘“‘The Aims and Objectives of AATCC” at the meeting; 
and Mr Fynn. 


(Photo courtesy of Edward Artim, J C Penney Co) 


COLOUR INDEX HUE INDICATION CHARTS 
AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


Copies of the Colour Index Hue Indication Chart are now available 
from National Headquarters at a price of $1.50 per copy. 

The most important property of any coloring matter is its hue on 
a given substrate. The coloring matters in each usage section of Part I 
of the Colour Index have therefore been subdivided into a regular 
series of hue groups for which the conventional descriptions yellow, 
orange. red, violet, blue, green, brown and black (with the addition of 
white in the section devoted to pigments) have been adopted. This 
classification has been incorporated in the system of serial usage 
numbers in Part I. Each entry carries a reference nuinber, eg, CI Acid 
Yellow 1 or CI Vat Blue 20; these numbers are consecutive within each 
hue group and will be extended as supplementary volumes appear. The 
commercial name under which a coloring matter is marketed does not 
necessarily give a precise indication of its hue. This is well illustrated 
by the wide divergence which frequently occurs in the commercial 
names used by different manufacturers for the same coloring matter. 
To overcome these inconsistencies and to introduce some measure of 
standarization a Hue Indication Chart was devised. This chart, in the 
shape of a hexagon, gives prominence to the six major divisions of 
alternate primary and secondary hues and at the same time provides 
continuity. Each side of the hexagon is divided into three parts, eg, the 
yellows are divided into greenish yellow, yellow and reddish yellow. 
The tertiary hues are placed inside the area of the primary and 
secondary hues and in association with the parent hues. A neutral grey 
occupies the center of the hexagon with four radial grey patterns forming 
a link with the other tertiary hues. Special provision has been made for 
pinks which are placed adjacent to the reds but outside the hexagon. 
Cooperating dye and pigment manufacturers were asked to describe the 
hue of each of their products in accordance with this hue Indication 
Chart, which is contained in a pocket in Volume 4. In the Chart there is 
an outline diagram which records the formal descriptions associated 
with the individual chromatic areas. Each chromatic area is designated 
by an outline which functions as a line of demarcation between the diff- 
erent areas. Many of the chromatic areas are qualified by the terms 
bright and dull. 

This Chart enables a reader to translate into visual terms the 
verbal descriptions of hue given in the Colour Index. 
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ALL FOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE SECOND EDITION 


COLOUR INDEX 


NOW AVAILABLE 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES IS 
$112.00 PER SET, PACKAGED AND DELIVERED 


Your prepaid subscription received promptly will insure your possession of this LIMITED 
EDITION, a tremendously valuable work on the free world’s dyestuffs and pigments in 
commercial use. Published by the Society of Dyers and the Colourists (British) and the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, these four volumes totaling 3152 
pages provide the only complete reference of coloring matters available to those interested 
in this field. They include information on methods of application and fastness properties 
of coloring matters furnished by world manufacturers, chemical and structural informa- 
tion, characteristic reaction, index of products and trade names, fastness tests and rating 
methods, new and old COLOUR INDEX NUMBERS, Schultz and AATCC prototype num- 


bers and a hue indication chart. 


Orders in the United States, Mexico, Central and South America 
(excluding British possessions) should be placed with— 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
PO Box 28, Lowell, Massachusetts 


Orders in other countries should be placed with— 


The Society of Dyers and Colourists 
19 Piccadilly, Bradford, Yorks, England 
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NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 


ANUSCRIPTS for the Proceed- 
ings of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
shall conform to the requirements 
and standards given in this Notice. 
Before publication, manuscripts for 
the Proceedings shall be approved by 
the Editor, not only for editorial cor- 
rectness according to the standards 
of this Notice, but also for content of 
technical matter. In his work, the 
Editor may enlist the aid of anony- 
mous reviewers who are selected for 
expert knowledge in particular fields. 
It is presumed that authors in 
studying the comments of reviewers 
and of the Editor will remember that 
all recommendations are made in a 
kindly, helpful, sympathetic manner 
to improve the paper in both literary 
and technical excellence. Although 
authors should cheerfully consider 
suggestions, they are expected to de- 
fend their position if justified, espe- 
cially when strictly technical matters 
are involved with which the authors 
have an intimate knowledge. 

AATCC strives to maintain a high 
scientific and professional standard 
for papers. Authors must make every 
effort to avoid the use of trade names, 
commercial products or _ process 
names wherever such use may be 
construed as advertising. Wherever 
possible, scientific nomenclature must 


be employed eg, Colour Index desig- 
nations for dyestuffs and pigments in 
place of the trade names. It is recog- 
nized that in some instances trade 
names are necessary to avoid lengthy 


description. Certain trade names 
have been so widely used as to be- 
come generic and these normally are 
permissable. Further, some technical 
papers may involve the presentation 
of a new product or process wherein 
trade name reference is obligatory. 

Giving due consideration to such 
valid exceptions, it is incumbent upon 
the author to maintain the proper 
scientific attitude, avoiding any ex- 
pressions or devices aimed at promot- 
ing a particular product or process. 

Questionable papers are to be re- 
ferred to the chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee, who will submit 
them to an editorial board which 
would be appointed as needed. The 
Board would report to the Publica- 
tions Committee, which would have 
the final voice in accepting or reject- 
in a paper. 


MANUSCRIPTS — Manuscripts 
shall be typewritten double-spaced 
with approximately one-inch margins 
on 8.5x1l-inch white paper. In addi- 
tion to the original, at least one car- 
bon copy is required. Pages are to be 
numbered consecutively with Arabic 
numerals, and each page after the 
first shall carry the authorship at the 


very top. Tables and figures shall 
also be numbered consecutively, the 
tables with headings containing Ro- 
man numerals as TABLE I, TABLE 
II, etc, and the figures with Arabic 
numerals as Figure 1, Figure 2, etc, 
appearing below the figures. The 
names of the authors and their lab- 
oratories or business connections 
should appear below the title of the 
paper. 


LITERARY STYLE AND FORM 
OF PRESENTATION—In the writing 
of papers, authors are requested to 
observe a trenchant, simple style of 
writing directed to textile chemists 
and colorists with at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, engineering, textile pro- 
cesses and textile machinery. 

In the organization of the material, 
there should be one or more intro- 
ductory paragraphs setting forth the 
occasion, significance and main ob- 
jectives of the paper and of the 
method of attack. This should be fol- 
lowed by the body of the presenta- 
tion, either with discussions inter- 
spersed throughout this portion or 
with a_ collected section marked 
“DISCUSSION” after the main body 
of the paper. Finally, there may be a 
brief section at the end entitled 
“SUMMARY” or “CONCLUSIONS.” 

Center and side headings make for 
easier reading. Center headings 
should be employed sparingly and 
generally will include only very im- 
portant section headings, such as 
“INTRODUCTION,” “EXPERIMEN- 
TAL,” “DISCUSSION,” “CONCLU- 
SIONS,” “SUMMARY,” and “REF- 
ERENCES.” Side headings (see sixth 
paragraph of this Notice for an ex- 


_ ample) shall be indented and run 


into the text to which they apply, and 
shall be separated from the paragraph 
by a dash. The publisher will print 
center headings in bold-face capitals 
and side headings in capitals. 


LITERATURE REFERENCES AND 
FOOTNOTES—References to the lit- 
erature and all footnotes (except 
those in tables) shall be numbered 
consecutively with underlined Arabic 
numerals in parentheses at the proper 
place in the text. Where a reference 
or footnote is to be used again, the 
original number is simply repeated; 
this obviates the necessity of repeat- 
ing the footnote or reference at the 
bottom of the page. References to the 
literature shall conform to the univer- 
sal usages followed by Chemical Ab- 
stracts, which include underlining of 
journal names to indicate italicization 
in printing. The abbreviated codes for 
many journal names appear on page 
183 of the 1959 Technical Manual. 

The spelling and rules of punctua- 


tion followed in manuscripts shall be 
those found in the “Merriam-Webster 
New International Dictionary”; ab- 
breviations and chemical formulas 
shall conform to Chemical Abstracts. 


FIGURE AND GRAPHS—Figures 
and graphs should be black line draw- 
ings on white drawing paper. Photo- 
graphic prints are acceptable, prefer- 
ably glossy prints on double-weight 
paper. Duplicates should be available 
for dispatch to reviewers. In graphs 
the frame and actual curves should 
be inked more heavily than the co- 
ordinate lines, and these latter should 
not be too close together. Various 
styles of broken lines are sometimes 
desirable to distinguish curves. Ex- 
perimental points should be given 
with small plane figures, such as cir- 
cles, squares, diamonds, or triangles. 
Numbers and legends on co-ordinate 
axes are to be lettered in the graph 
by the author. Number and titles of 
figures should be placed below the 
diagram or on the edge of the back. 
Each piece of illustration copy should 
bear on the margin or on the edge of 
the back the name of the author and 
the title of the paper. 


SYNOPSIS—A separately written 
synopsis of not over 200 words con- 
taining the gist of the subject matter 
must accompany every manuscript. 


GALLEY PROOFS—Galley proofs 
will be sent to the author by the pub- 


lisher for correction before publica- 
tion. 


AUTHOR’S COPIES—Fifty copies 
of papers published in the Proceed- 
ings will be furnished without charge 
by the publisher if requested when 
galley proofs are returned. These 
copies are printed on one side of the 
sheet only and then stapled together. 
A schedule of prices of reprints in the 
usual form accompanies the galley 
proofs. 


OWNERSHIP OF COPYRIGHTS 
AND PATENTS—AIl papers pre- 
sented at general meetings of the As- 
sociation or at meetings of any of its 
local sections and all communications 
shall become the property of the As- 
sociation. Such papers are not to be 
published elsewhere until they have 
appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Association. Papers published in the 
Proceedings are copyrighted by the 
Association. Any patentable disclos- 
ures shall of course remain the prop- 
erty of the author or authors. 


TRADEMARKS—As the AATCC 
wishes to co-operate in the protection 
of trademarks, it is requested that, 
in the body of the article, trademarks 
be written with an initial capital 
letter. 
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water-soluble vat ester dyes 


provide vat-dye permanence with direct application 


ALGOSOL dyes are readily water-soluble and avoid 
time-consuming preparation...present attractive vat 
shades in simplified application...dye with superior 
penetration, levelness, and shade control...yield col- 
orfast dyeings and prints. 


Suitable for most types of dyeing equipment, Algosol 
dyes bring—to cottons, wools, rayons, and synthetics 


FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY 


A DIVISION OF 


—outstanding vat-fastness to sunlight, washing, 
bleaching, and rubbing. ; 


Find out how Algosol AN can facilitate and improve 
your production of dyed or printed textiles. 


Write to our Technical Service Department or nearest 
yo 1 ose) aloe 


gef 435 HUDSON STREET: NEWYORK 14. hEW YORK 
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Dry cure (Thermosol) processing 


of disperse color prints on 
polyester fabrics presents no 
problem to the printer who uses 
this new Thermoprint Carrier. 
Printed fabrics submitted 

to a minimum of 300°F for 

5 minutes will indicate a 
brilliance and sharpness 

of mark which prior to 

this development have 

been difficult to obtain. 


For further information write to 


ZINSSER DIVISION 


The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 6, NEW YORK 
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ABSTRACTS 


(continued from page 32) 
completely nonnitrogenous epoxy resins not long ago. 
They were later modified and adapted for use in con- 
junction with ethylene urea resins. The epoxy resins 
react through an entirely new mechanism which links 
the cellulose chains together. 

Combinations of epoxy resins with dimethylol ethyl- 
ene ureas possess the good crease recovery of the ni- 
trogen resins with the outstanding chlorine resistance 
of the epoxides. 

Nitrogenous resins of the triazone type although dis- 
covered many years ago have finally been perfected 
and can now be processed without objectionable amine 
odor. 

So far, no “wash-wear” finish has been commercial 
successful on viscose rayon, the author states. By the 
use of a dimethylol urea resin, rayon fabric of high 
‘“wash-wear” rating can be produced, but at sacrifice of 
abrasion resistance. The author suggests a program 
for further work on this problem. 

The use of resins as binders for nonwoven fabrics, 
and as backers for woven fabrics used for upholstery 
and draperies, is also discussed. 

2s 
Developments in Coated Fabrics 
Stafford, T W, Dyer 124, 573, 575, Oct 7, 1960 

Modern development of coated fabrics probably ori- 
ginated in the application of linseed oil compositions to 
fine cloths in the manufacture of oilskins for protection 
against the weather, the author says. This was followed 
by the introduction by Charles MacIntosh of india- 
rubber as a waterproof coating for fabrics. Nitrocell- 
ulose, synthetic rubbers, polyvinyl chloride and other 
plastics were later employed as coating materials. 

The author describes the machinery and the tech- 
nique employed in the preparation of coating media. 
Methods used in applying the various polymers to fab- 
rics include spreading, calendering, dipping and lamina- 
ting. 

Spreading machines are of various types, but all con- 
sist essentially of a knife under which the fabric is 
drawn and which smears on it a thin film of coating ma- 
terial. Tenter spreading machines were developed to 
overcome the uncontrolled shrinkage of natural fiber 
fabrics occurring frequently during the spreading op- 
eration. 

Calendering is often carried out on a machine of the 
four-bowl type. Dip coating consists of passing the fab- 
ric through a trough of polyvinyl chloride solution 
or paste and subsequently “gelling” in a vertical oven. 

A laminating process is described in which decorated 
PVC sheet is stuck to the fabric by means of either 
pressure or an adhesive. This method is useful on 
open-weave nets and scrim fabrics. 

Decoration of the coating can be achieved in several 
ways, eg, by embossing, or by printing contrasting 
colors, or both. 

The author also describes a method of producing 
“breathable” coated fabrics, in which PVC is applied 
discontinuously in such a way that the hard-weaving 
surface of PVC is retained, together with high moisture- 
vapor permeability. 

Rayon, glass, nylon and Terylene are all now being 
used as substrates for coatings. New adhesive systems 
have been developed for these fabrics, including the 
introduction of isocyanates in PVC and rubber mixes. 

The coating of nonwoven fabrics is also described. 
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Russian Fiber News 
Nesterova, V, Man-made Textiles 37, 73, Dec, 1960 

A new Russian fiber, obtained from methyl vinyl 
pyridine, is described. This monomer, produced from 
petroleum waste, and mixed with synthetic rubber, in- 
creases the strength of the rubber and its frost resist- 
ance. 

In describing the efforts to produce a synthetic fiber 
from the monomer, one of the researchers wrote: 

“It was hard to tell at once what properties the fiber 
would have. Soon, however, it became clear that from 
such fiber it is possible to produce cloth with ion- 
exchange properties, capable of absorbing certain ions 
from solutions passing through it. Sea water filtered 
through this cloth loses its salt. Ordinarily special 
towers are built for this purpose and are loaded with 
ion-exchange resins. A compact cloth filter is much 
more convenient and much cheaper. Moreover, it ab- 
sorbs ions many times faster.” 

Milk filtered through such cloth immediately turns 
into cottage cheese, the author states (!). This simple 
method can be easily used on any farm, he says. The 
new cloth can catch ions of valuable metals from solu- 
tions of extremely low concentration. These are said 
to be only a few of the properties of this “unusual” 
fiber. 

The Russian scientists also discovered that, by grafting 
a molecule of cellulose (in a cotton or linen fabric) to 
molecular compounds of a certain polymer, it is possi- 
ble to obtain a “hybrid” possessing the useful proper- 
ties of both initial materials. By this method ion- 
exchange fabrics are produced; cotton fabrics are made 
“rot-resistant, etc”. 

Another Russian fiber, Ftorlon, is described as fol- 
lows: 

“Its thread is silky, elastic and thin. Outwardly it 
differs little from ordinary synthetic fibers. But that 
is not so. Ftorlon has properties one doesn’t even sus- 
pect. Its thin thread is practically stronger than steel. 
It can stand a load of more than 100 kg per sq mm. 
A rope one sq cm in cross-section can pull a ten-ton 
truck. And what is particularly valuable is that the 
new fiber withstands extremely strong chemical re- 
agents such as conc nitric acid, hydrogen peroxide, and 
even aqua regia, which attacks even precious metals.’ 

(Abstractor’s note: Ftorlon is described elsewhere as 
“a fluorine-containing compound that has no counter- 
part in the U S.” See Am Dyestuff Reptr 49, No. 13, 45, 
1960.) 


An Introduction to Textile Properties 


of Corval and Moynel Fibers 
Cheatham, A F, Can Textile J 77, 55-8, 61-2, Dec 23, 1960 

Viscose rayon, in spite of its many advantages as 
a textile fiber, has definite limitations. Its initial low 
modulus when wet makes continuous finishing pro- 
cesses impossible, and its low physical strength in 
dilute caustic soda prevents its use in mercerization 
except in low blend levels with cotton. 

The new cross-linked cellulosic fibers, Corval II and 
Topel II, and the high wet modulus fiber, Moynel, have 
been developed by Courtaulds (Alabama) to overcome 
these deficiencies. 

Corval II and Topel II have a wet tenacity and 
elastic recovery superior to Fibro (ordinary rayon). 
The water imbibition of Corval II is 45-55%; of Topel, 
55-65%; and of Fibro, 110-120%. Both Corval and 
Topel are similar to Fibro in resistance to acids, bleach- 
ing agents, and common solvents, but they are much 
more resistant to caustic soda. They are insoluble in 
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cuprammonium hydroxide. They are equal to cotton in 
resistance to weathering, and definitely better than 
Fibro. The basic diffsrence between Corval and Topel 
is in the degree of cross-linking. 

Moynel was formerly known as SM-27 or SC-28. Its 
manufacture is based on the concept of maintaining 
maximum cellulose chain lengths in its fibers. Moynel 
resembles Fibro in resistance to acids, bleaching and 
scouring agents, and common solvents (including cell- 
ulose solvents), but is much more resistant to caustic 
soda and should be mercerizable. It is said to be equal 
to cotton in wet tenacity, and superior to cotton in dry 
tenacity and resistance to weathering and light degrad- 
ation. The water imbibition of Moynel is 60-65%. 

Fabrics made from these cross-linked fibers exhibit 
little or no progressive shrinkage, and necessitate very 
little resin for good stability. ““Wash-and-wear” fabrics 
have been prepared with the use of DMEU resin. High 
crease angles, both wet and dry, have been obtained. 
Resin finishes may also be used on Moynel. 

The new fibers can be dyed like ordinary rayon, with 
only minor modifications. While the dye affinity of 
Moynel is slightly less than that of rayon, it is greater 
than that of cotton. 

It is expected that Moynel will find employment in 
knit goods, and also in blends with polyesters for fine 
shirtings. Corval II may be used in suiting blends, and 
fine-denier Topel II in the apparel field. 


Carriers in Dyeing 
Anon, Dyer 124, 875, Dec 2, 1960 

The usual medium employed to carry out orthodox 
dyeing processes is water. The function of the water 
is to carry the dye in either solution or dispersion, and 
to swell the fiber to permit entry of the dye molecules 
between the molecules of the fiber. The size of the 
dye molecules and the degree of swelling are naturally 
important. There is great difference in the swelling be- 
havior of the various fibers in water; eg, viscose rayon 
saturated with water and hydroextracted takes up 90 
percent of its weight, due to imbibition, while Terylene 
takes up only five percent. 

When a dye is applied from an aqueous medium to 
a fiber which swells to only a limited extent in water, 
the dye molecules must necessarily be small in order 
to get between the fiber molecules. An example would 
be the application of disperse dyes to Terylene. The 
larger molecules dye very slowly on to this fiber, the 
build-up to depth is slow, and it is extremely difficult 
to obtain certain dark shades. Under these circum- 
stances, selected carriers have proved useful in dyeing 
both Terylene and other hydrophobic-type fibers. 

The function of the carrier is to swell the fiber still 
more and consequently facilitate the entry of the dye 
molecules. The degree and rate of swelling must be 
controlled, otherwise the fiber may be damaged or 
even dissolved. In order to obtain consistent results, 
conditions of time, temperature and concentration must 
be regulated. It is difficult to maintain control if the 
concentration of carrier is quickly reduced by volatili- 
zation during dyeing. If a carrier which will remain in 
the bath is not available, a closed system should be 
employed. 

In some cases the carrier does not substantially affect 
the imbibition of the fiber, but rather loosens the in- 
ternal structure, thus permitting more opportunity for 
diffusion of dye into the fiber. In this way the minimum 
amount of damage is done to the fiber and the fabric 
(eg, excess stretching is avoided). 

It is highly important, when using most carriers, to 
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remove all traces of the carrier before drying. If this 
is not carried out, damage or even destruction of the 
fiber can take place in some cases. 


Newer Developments in 
Sodium Chlorite Bleaching 
Deschler, O, Can Textile J 77, 62-8, Nov 25, 1960 

The author points out that it is the task of the 
bleacher to try and minimize the harmful effect caused 
by the bleaching process. This is especially important 
when processes have to follow where damage to the 
fiber is unavoidable, such as crease resisting. In this 
respect, sodium chlorite provides the least harmful of 
all preliminary treatments, as it has the least degrad- 
ing effect on cellulose, he says. 

From the time sodium chlorite was first introduced 
for textile bleaching, it was speedily adopted for re- 
generated cellulose and bast fibers. The wet tearing 
strength of rayon (never good) is not further reduced 
by chlorite bleaching; and the time required for bleach- 
ing linen is much shortened by the use of sodium 
chlorite. 

Knitwear, either all-cotton or mixed with rayon, is 
mainly bleached in Europe with sodium chlorite in 
packing machines made of stonewear. This process is 
described, and its advantages over hypochlorite and 
peroxide bleaching are explained. 

Sodium chlorite has been used on a large scale in 
Europe for bleaching cotton piece goods for about three 
years. The advantages of open-width bleaching over 
rope bleaching are pointed out (more uniformity in the 
whites and in the subsequent absorption of dyes and 
resins). 

The first open-width bleaching plant was a wholly 
continuous unit, in which the cloth was padded with 
alkaline chlorite solution and immediately run through 
a steamer at 221°F. Formic acid was injected with the 
steam. This process was not a success, because the 
white was inadequate (too short time) and the cotton 
husks were not destroyed and had to be removed later 
by boiling on the jig. 

To obtain enough time for the chlorite to react pro- 
perly, the continuous process was changed to a discon- 
tinuous one. The fabric, after passing through the 
steamer, was wound on large rolls, 50-60 inches in 
diameter, and stored for a sufficient time. The padding 
liquor should have a pH of 5-6, using acetic or formic 
acid, which are the most economical activators. This 
process, which has many advantages, is described by 
the author in much detail. It is said to be in use in 
many European plants at present. 

Three different systems of fully continuous open- 
width bleaching which have been recently developed 
in Europe are also described. 

The construction material recommended for chlorite 
bleaching machinery is high-quality stainless steel con- 
taining 18% chrome, 8-10% nickel, and at least 2% 
molybdenum. 

* 


Basic and Applied Aspects of the 


Flameproofing of Textiles 
Richards, H R, Can Textile J 77, 68-76, Dec 9, 1960 


The need for noncombustible textiles has been rec- 
ognized since earliest times. Asbestos, although a poor 
fiber for textiles, has been used for centuries. 

Many inorganic substances have been recommended 
for flameproofing textiles, one of the most important 
being a mixture of borax and boric acid; this treatment, 
however, is not permanent. 
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Who Sees the Sandoz REpresentTATive 


... takes advantage of the broadest se- 
lection of dyes available. 


.. chooses a Sandoz dye with the 
necessary shade and fastness for every 
variety of stock, yarn, or fabric going 
through his dyehouse. 


. relies on superb technical service 
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— and gets his answer promptly whenever 
he needs help. 


Call Sandoz. AL 5-1700, in New York 
City. District Offices in Charlotte ¢ Cincin- 
nati e Fair Lawn, N. J. e Hudson, Mass. 
¢ Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia. Sandoz, 
Inc., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, 
New York. 





SANDOZ SPECIALTIES FOR 
IMPROVED COLOR QUALITY 


Alizarine Light colors—level dyeing acid dyes with 
good to excellent light fastness on wool and silk. 


Alizarine Milling, 

Brilliant Alizarine Milling colors—for dyeing wool, 
nylon, or silk from a weakly acid bath. Extremely 
fast to light, and to mill processing; meet men’s 
wear requirements. 


Artisil* dyes—level, fast colors for acetate, poly- 
amide, polyester and certain acrylic fibers. 


Cuprofix* dyes—for good wet fastness on cotton and 
viscose. For improved fastness of anti-crease 
treatments. 


Drimarene*-Z reactive dyes—for prints and pad dye- 
ing of bright shades with high wet fastness on 
cellulosic fibers. Unfixed portion of dye easily re- 
moved by washing. Excellent storage stability of 
printing pastes. In padding—excellent stability, 
high solubility; avoid tailing-off and migration ef- 
fects. Unfixed portion of dyestuff simply and easily 
removed. Excellent reproducibility of shade. 


Foron* ultra-dispersed dyes—for polyesters and 
blends. Excellent light, wet, perspiration, and 
abrasion fastness; minimal particle size. 


Lanasyn* dyes—fast, neutral dyeing premetallized 
dyes for wool, nylon, silk, and acrylic fibers. 


Lanasyn Brilliants—non-metallized dyes in bright 
shades, for use in combination with the regular 
Lanasyn dyes. 


Lumicrease* dyes—fastest-to-light direct dyestuffs 
ever offered—a complete line of color. 


Omega and Metomega Chrome dyes—for woolens and 
worsteds that meet the highest standards in 
men’s wear. 


Pyrazol* Fast dyes—direct colors for fastness to 
light and washing, offering maximum economy. 


Sandonyl* dyes—for barre-free color on filament 
nylon; superior light and wash fastness. 


Sandothrene Ultrasperse* Vat dyes—especially pre- 
pared for all types of dyeing; and, for printing, 
Sandothrene printing types are recommended. 


Vitrolan* colors—acid dyeing, premetallized dyestuffs 
giving good colorfastness on wool and various syn- 
thetic fibers—at moderate cost. 


Xylene Fast colors—level dyeing on wool or silk, 
using sulfuric acid. Good selection for bright shades. 


Xylene Fast “P”’ colors—combine good fastness to wet 
treatments with level dyeing on wool, nylon and 
silk from neutral or weakly acid baths. All have 
approximately equal rates of exhaustion and mi- 
gration, and behave in combination as would a 
homogenous dyestuff. 


Pigments — Printofix* resin bonded colors for textile 
printing and padding. 


Chemicals—for brighter, whiter whites, Leucophor* 
BS Liquid optical brightener; or, in a bath with 
acid catalyzed resins, Leucophor A. For softening, 
Ceranine* HC softening agent. For level dyeing, 
Lyogen* P and Lyogen DK and SMK leveling 
agents. For efficient soil removal, Sandopan* DTC, 
the leading detergent for cotton and synthetics. 


Information on new developments in dyestuffs, chemicals and dyehouse formulations is made immediately 
available to SANDOZ customers. If your fight is for better quality, join forces with SANDOZ to win. 


SANDOZ, Inc., 61-63 Van Dam St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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FLAMEPROOFING PROCESSES AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILES 


Process 

BANFLAME 

DURABLE FLAME RETARDANT 
ERIFON 

FLAME RETARDANT PA 
IRGAPYROL EF 

LIFEGUARD 

MS2 


Company 
Joseph Bancroft” 
Monsanto 
Du Pont 
Monsanto 
Geigy 
Peter Spence Ltd 


PERMAPROOF 305 
PHORESIN III 
PROBAN 
PYROBAN 
PYROSET D 
PYROSET DO American Cyanamid 
PYROVATEX Ciba 

TACO 
TIMONOX 
TITANOX FR 


Victor Chemicals 
Proban Ltd 
E F Drew 


American Cyanamid 


Taylor Chemical Co 


National Lead Co 


W H Perkin, in 1913, patented a durable process, 
consisting of the precipitation of tin oxide on the fiber. 
Since that time, many other durable finishes have been 
recommended, most of them utilizing phosphorus com- 
pounds (eg, urea, cyanamide, etc). 

As to which fibers are the greatest fire hazards, the 
author suggests the following approximate order of in- 
creasing flammability: glass or asbestos cloth, non- 
flammable synthetics (Verel, Saran, Dynel, etc), wool, 
silk, flammable synthetics (Courlene, Zefran, etc), ace- 
tate, viscose rayon and cotton. Where nylon and Teryl- 
ene should appear in the list depends partly on the 
finish applied to these fibers, he says (nylon melts when 
a flame is applied). Wool is not usually considered a 
fire hazard in clothing because under normal conditions 
it does not propagate flame. 

The flameproofing of cellulose products is discussed 
in great detail. 

If cellulose is burned, there are various decompo- 
sition products which may be classified as volatile 
gases, tarry matter, char, and water. The burning of 
cellulose in excess air takes place in two stages: first, 
the flame runs quickly over the cotton, leaving a black 
char, and then the afterglow, or flameless combustion, 
consumes this char and leaves a negligible amount of 
ash. The afterglow is really a separate process, requir- 
ing special treatment. 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd 


Type 
Urea phosphate 
Melamine polyphosphate 
Ti and Sb oxychlorides 
Phosphorylamide 


Oxy salts of Ti and Sb 


International Flame-proofing Corp 


Treesdale Labs and Processing Co 


B-Dialkyloxyphosphono-propionitrile 
THPC 

THPC 

Urea phosphate 


Melamine polyphosphate 


ZnO, ZnCO,, boric acid and chlorinated compound 
Sb,O, and PVC 
Ti and Sb salts 


Many theories have been advanced for the function 
of flameproofing agents. Some of these are as follows: 

1) Production of nonflammable gases which shield 
the fabric from oxygen. 

2) An impermeable glassy coating formed on the 
fiber surface (eg, with borax). 

3) Heat dissipation by conductivity or endothermicity 
of the retardant so that the flaming reaction is not 
self-sustaining. 

4) Hydrogen-bonding at flame temperatures pre- 
venting formation of small volatile fragments, therefore 
increasing the char. 

5) Alteration of the decomposition path of cellulose 
to decrease the amount of flammable tars and gases. 

6) Catalytic dehydration of cellulose. 

Items 5 and 6 (and possibly 1) are considered the 
most important, and are discussed at some length. 

The author describes numerous durable treatments 
which have been proposed, based on the application of 
phosphorus-containing compounds [eg, tetrakis(hy- 
droxymethyl)-phosphonium chloride (THPC) combined 
with suitable resins]. 

A list of 17 flameproofing processes, mostly based on 
the use of phosphorus or antimony compounds, which 
have been made available by various manufacturers, is 
appended. 

Forty-nine references to the literature are cited. 


(Additional Abstracts on pages 68, 70, and 72) 


FUTURE PAPERS 


The following specially contributed articles have been accepted 
for publication in American Dyestuff Reporter during 1961: 


“The Effect of the Unsaturated Group on the Weathering of Chem- 
ically Modified Cottons” Ricardo H Wade, Carl Hamalainen, 
and Albert S Cooper Jr, Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


“Consumer Complaints: A Source of Information for Producers” 
——_—-Samuel L Myers, Morgan State College 


“Studies of Wrinkle Resistance Finishes for Cotton Textiles: 
III. An Accelerated Storage Test for ‘Wash-and-Wear’ Cotton 
Fabrics” Richard L Arceneaux, Gloria A Gautreaux, Robert 


M Reinhardt, and J David Reid, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory 


“Energetic Interactions between Textile Fibers and Solid Soil 
in the Washing Process” H Lange, Henkel & Cie, GMBH 


“A Study of Hypochlorite-resistant Melamine-type Finishes”’ 


Sidney L Vail, J G Frick Jr and J David Reid, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory 


“Formamide-Formaldehyde Products as Wrinkle-Resistance Fin- 
ishing Agents for Cotton Fabrics’————Sidney L Vail, J G Frick 


Jr, Paul L Murphy Jr and J David Reid, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory 


“Dimethyloltriazone Finishing Agents with Long-chain Alkyl Sub- 
stituents for Cotton Textiles’’ Sidney L Vail, J G Frick Jr, 


Paul J Murphy Jr and J David Reid, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory 


ame Unscoured Wool” 
‘o 


Louis I Fidell, American Cyanamid 


“Dihydroxyethyleneureas as Wrinkle-resistance Finishing Agents 
for Cotton”- Sidney L Vail, Paul J Murphy Jr, J G Frick Jr 
and J David Reid, Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


“Formic Acid Colloid of Methylolmelamine Resin Finish of Cotton 
for Wrinkle- and Muss-Resistance: Preliminary Cost Study” 

K M Decossas, O J McMillan Jr, W N Berard, W A Reeves, E F 
Pollard and E L Patton————Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


“Wrinkle- and Muss-Resistant Finish for Cotton Using Formic Acid 
Colloid of Methylolmelamine” ‘W Norbert Berard, Ethel K 


Leonard and Wilson A Reeves, Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory 


“New Methods for the Preparation of Alkali-soluble Textile 
Materials” Robert M Reinhardt, Terrence W Fenner and J 
David Reid, Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


“Continuous aeeins of Orlon Acrylic Tow”. R J Thomas, 
E I duPont de Nemours & Co, Inc 
“The Influence of a Surface Finish on the Flex Abrasion Resistance 


of Cotton Sateen’”————Clarence J Pope and Louis I Weiner, U S 
Army Quartermaster R&E Command 


“Preparation and Properties of Fibrous Partial Isobutyrates of 
Cellulose”. Hubert St Mard, Carl Hamalainen and Albert S 
Cooper Jr, Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


“Factors Affecting the Cleaning of Graphite-stained Lace” 
Norman R Cohen, Sonneborn Chemical and Refining Corp 





do you 
always 
look 
like 
Miss 
America, 


Nancy Anne? 


*Everglaze is a trademark signifying 
fabric processed and tesied according to 
processes and standards controlled 
and prescribed by Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. 


One reason is the Rohm & Haas RHONITE® resin in 
these attractive *Everglaze fashions. RHONITE pene- 
trates inside the textile fibers, reacts there to create 
crease-resistant crispness that stays fresh through 
hours of wear and repeated launderings. 


The easy-care, wrinkle-resistance of RHONITE is per- 
fect for Nancy Anne. People expect her to look like 
Miss America always, everywhere she goes, because 
she is Miss America 1961, Miss Nancy Anne Fleming. 


Get technical information on RHONITE resins for 
wash-wear finishes, calendered effects, textured, and 
stabilized cotton, rayon, and blended fabrics by 
contacting your Rohm & Haas representative. 


ROHM i" 
HAAS 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 
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31st Annual Meeting of TRI 


Textile Research Institute will hold its 3lst Annual Meet- 
ing on Thursday and Friday, March 16 and 17, in the 
new Windsor Ballroom Suite of the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, NY. The technical program for this meeting is 
being developed under the general chairmanship of George 
H Hotte, director of Allied Chemical Corp’s National Ani- 
line Fiber Marketing Department, and is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

In addition to prominent technical speakers, the meeting 
will again feature an exhibit of instruments for scientific 
research, laboratory control, and product testing, in the 
Windsor Terrace immediately adjacent to the Ballroom. 
Those furnishing the industry with new products, supplies, 
and services have also been invited to participate in this 
exhibit. 

The full program of this meeting is to be released shortly. 
Those wishing to receive invitational programs and ad- 
vance reservation forms may do so by contacting the 
Institute’s Secretary, P O Box 625, Princeton, NJ. 

A $10.00 registration fee will cover both days uf the meet- 
ing, and luncheon tickets for Thursday and Friday will be 
available for $6.09 each day. The exhibit area will be open 
to the public without charge. 


* 
Silk & Rayon Printers 
& Dyers Assoc Moves NY Office 


The Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association of 
America, Inc has moved its New York office from 1450 
Broadway to Room 2101, 420 Lexington Ave, New York 17, 
NY. 

Most of the activities of the New York office will be con- 
solidated and handled by the Paterson, NJ office located at 
7 Church St. According to Dean M Lewis, president, the 
consolidation of activities in Paterson will permit the con- 
tinuance of all services previously rendered by the Associa- 
tion, and will also facilitate the establishment of additional 
new services for its members. 


e 
Knitting Arts Week to Coincide with KAE 

“Knitting Arts Week”, a promotion by the American 
knitting industry designed to underscore its progress, will 
be held April 23-29. 

It will be highlighted by the 45th biennial Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, which will be held in Atlantic City, NJ, April 
24-28. The exhibition is expected to attract about 15,000 
trade representatives from the US and 35 foreign nations 
who will view latest advances in machinery, equipment, 
yarns, fibers, chemicals and specialized services which have 
been developed specifically by the domestic and foreign 
manufacturers for the industry. 

Both the special “week” and the KAE will be sponsored 
by the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
National Knitted Outerwear Association, and the Under- 
wear Institute. 

The American knitting industry produces annually two 
billion pairs of hosiery, a billion underwear items, 
800,000,000 outerwear items and 80,000,000 pounds of knitted 
fabrics. The trade’s annual retail sales total more than $4 
billion. 
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Tanners Dye & Chemical Co to 
Represent Putnam Chemical in NE 


Arrangements were made between Putnam Chemical Corp, 
Beacon, NY, and Tanners Dye & Chemical Corp, Peabody, 
Mass, to have the latter company represent Putnam in the 
New England area. 

Harry D Sentkowski, president of Tanners Dye & Chem- 
ical Corp, has been known for many years to the leather 
industry in the new England area. Tanners Dye & Chem- 
ical Corp carries stocks of tanning materials, dyestuffs, and 
auxiliaries in its Peabody warehouse. 

Putnam Chemical Corp represents Badische Anilin- & 
Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen, West Germany, in this country. 
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General News of the Industry 
Personalities in the News 
New Products, Developments, Processes 


North Carolina State Director of Conservation & Development 
Hargrove Bowles jr (left), pinch-hitting for Governor Terry 
Sanford, congratulates John L Fancourt, president of the W F 
Fancourt Company, at ground-breaking of Fancourt new plant 
site in Greensboro, NC 


NC Governor Cites Fancourt Co 

North Carolina Governor Terry Sanford, in absentia, de- 
scribed the W F Fancourt Company, at its recent new plant 
ground-breaking ceremonies in Greensboro, NC, as “the 
kind of company we want in North Carolina, the kind of 
company which shares our enthusiasm for the future.” 

His speech was delivered by Hargrove Bowles Jr, State 
Director of Conservation & Development, who pinch-hit 
for the Governor who was called away unexpectedly for a 
meeting with President Kennedy in Palm Beach, Fla. 

The ground-breaking took place on the 10-acre site pur- 
chased by the Fancourt Company in preparation for the 
construction of a modern, three-story plant and office 
building. 

Present at the ceremonies was John L Fancourt, company 
president, accompanied by Greensboro Mayor George H 
Roach, and Bland W Worley, president of the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce. Also on hand were over 75 company 
personnel and civic and community leaders. 

The new plant will cover an area of 25,300 feet and will 
supplement production and manufacturing facilities pre- 
sently maintained in Philadelphia. It will incorporate a 
company office in Burlington, NC. Completion is set for 
late August. 

It will be constructed of brick with an aluminum curtain 
wall and solar gray glass windows by King-Hunter Con- 
struction Company, Greensboro, from designs prepared by 
Charles a Crass, AIA, Philadelphia. 

W F Fancourt Company, founded 57 years ago in Phila- 
delphia, reportedly produces finishes for over half of the 
seamless hosiery manufactured in the United States today. 

Fancourt is represented by Chemtex Products, Inc, in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Paykel Brothers, Ltd, in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and by A M Romero Corporation 
in the Caribbean, Central and South America areas. 
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LIQUID — easy to use — SUBSTANTIVE — EFFECTIVE — ECONOMICAL 


You’re safe with DERGOPAL® FLUORESCENT WHITENING AGENTS 
and you’re SURE to get BRILLIANT WHITES! 


There is a Dergopal especially designed for every fiber 


COTTON — WOOL — SILK — RAYON — ACETATE — DACRON — ORLON — NYLON 


There is a Dergopal for every purpose 
and for application in every textile operation. 
Consult your Arkansas representative for your specific requirements. 


ihe swatches of The OFFICIAL WHITE COLOR CARD of The Warp Knitters Manufacturers Association 
were prepared from formulae using DERGOPAL Fluorescent Whitening Agents 


SERVING THE TEXTIGE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 55 YEARS 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Pioneers of liquid whitening agents 
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Chemstrand Becomes Subsidiary of Monsanto 


Shareowners of Monsanto Chemical Company voted ap- 
proval January 16 of a proposal to acquire the interest of 
American Viscose Corporation in The Chemstrand Corpor- 
ation. 

Chemstrand now becomes a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Monsanto. 

More than 90 percent of the votes cast by Monsanto 
shareowners meeting were in favor of the proposal. It was 
also approved by Avisco shareowners meeting in Philadel- 
phia. 

Chemstrand, formed as a joint venture in 1949 by Mon- 
santo and Avisco, is reported to be the nation’s second 
largest producer of nylon and acrylic fibers. The company 
operates three US plants and has a wholly owned subsid- 
iary making Acrilan acrylic fiber in Northern Ireland. It 
also holds important minority interests in acrylic fiber-pro- 
ducing companies in Italy and Japan. 

we 


NC State School of Textiles 
to Revamp Program 


Reflecting a national trend in higher education, North 
Carolina State College’s School of Textiles is presenting a 
“new look” in its vast teaching and research functions. 

A glimpse of the revamped program in education, re- 
search, and industrial services was given the officers and 
directors of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc, in 
a day-long series of talks, tours, and forums on January 18. 

Welcoming the top-level textile executives to the State 
College campus were President William C Friday of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina and Chancellor 
John T Caldwell of State College. 

On hand to lead discussions on a completely revised re- 
search and training program in the School of Textiles were 
Dean Malcolm E Campbell and his associates on the faculty. 

The educators explained that curriculum revisions have 
been directed toward a shift from the “how-to-do-it” 
learning process toward more emphasis upon the physical 
sciences, textile technology, and the humanities. 

Objective of the academic shift is a strengthened instruc- 
tion program aimed at the well-rounded education of State 
College’s surging enrollment in textiles. 

In addition to less specialization and more general edu- 
cation in the classrooms, the revised program, officials said, 
offers an integrated functioning of research and teaching, 
thus keeping students in close touch with fundamental con- 
cepts of science and technology and also with the rising 
tide of new scientific information. 

Speakers reported that the freshman enrollment in textiles 
has jumped from 47 in 1958 to 147 in 1960-61, that a grad- 
uating class ,of 90 will get textile degrees at NC State this 
year, that research functions have been broadened in the 
last two years, and that a record-breaking program of ser- 
vices has been and is being provided the textile industry. 

Joining Dean Campbell in presenting progress reports 
on enrollment, industrial services, and the research inves- 
tigations were Professors E B Grover, Henry A Rutherford, 
Dame S Hamby, G H Dunlap, and William E Smith. 

Professor Grover, head of the Department of Textile 
Technology, reviewed changes in course sequences, ex- 
plained the educational objectives of the School of Textiles, 
and said the revised programs of instruction have brought 
about more effective utilization of the school’s facilities. 

He said the number of semester credit hours required for 
graduation has been slashed from 169 to 141, making it 
possible for students to concentrate more fully in pro- 
fessional studies and offering closer contact with the faculty. 

Curricula revisions resulted in dropping 26 textile courses 
and adding 15, he said. 

Professor Rutherford, head of the Department of Textile 
Chemistry, explained that applied and basic research work 
—financed both by private grants and State appropriations 
—has been expanded, enabling the college to serve the in- 
dustry on a wider scale and at the same time add to the 
store of textile knowledge. 

He noted that the North Carolina General Assembly made 
its first investment in textile research at NC State College 
with an $80,000 appropriation two years ago. The school’s 
annual research budget exceeds $500,000, with most of the 
funds coming from private research grants. 

Equipment, which the college has acquired through its 
research investigations for private companies, make the 
School of Textile laboratory facilities unequaled in the 
country, Professor Rutherford stated. 
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Reviewing services provided to the State’s textile indus- 
try, Professor Hamby said the quality audit program now 
reaches companies having a total spindle capacity of 536,000. 
In this work, the college collects samples, tests the mater- 
ials, interprets the results, and reports back to the partici- 
pating mills. 

In addition, he said the college has provided a sequence 
of short courses on quality control, executive management, 
and the application of textiles to the furniture industry. 

In addition to courses offered at NC State College, the 
School of Textiles also has given short courses in Charlotte 
and Gastonia and plans a course this spring in Greensboro. 

On top of this, Professor Hamby said special courses have 
been offered for various company staffs, three extension 
specialists are available for consultation to industry, a com- 
plete library service is provided, and a photostat service is 
offered. 

Prof Dunlap, director of placement, said the 90 students 
graduating this year have had a total of 938 interviews 
with company representatives who are seeking to employ 
them. This makes more than 10 interviews per student, 
indicating a great demand for textiles graduates of the 
college. 

Professor Smith explained that he and Professor Dunlap 
already have visited some 71 high schools in North Carolina 
and neighboring states during the current school year, par- 
ticipating in “Career Day” programs at the high schools. 
Interest among high school students in careers in textiles 
is at an all-time peak, he asserted. 

The visiting industrialists toured the multimillion dollar 
facilities of the School of Textiles and heard a report on 
the Japanese textile industry Wednesday afternoon. 

William A Newell, former research director in the School 
of Textiles and newly appointed product planning director 
for the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass, reported 
on a tour of Japan’s textile plants. 

Japanese manufacturers, Newell said, are getting three 
times as much research per dollar invested as are United 
States mills beacuse of less manpower costs in the Orient. 

Japanese mills, he stated, are doing both machine and 
fiber research and are pushing the further development of 
their textile industry. 

Trade groups are busy picking up the latest technical 
information and passing it along to their member mills 
through an expertly managed communications system, 
Newell said. 

Education costs are lower there than in America. It costs 
Japaneses students about $161 per year to attend the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and other leading universities. 

Automation is coming to Japan mills, he reported. He 
said one mill has completely converted its spinning process 
to automation. 

The conference wound up with a question-and-answer 
period in which the manufacturers presented NC State Col- 
lege educators their ideas. 

Unanimous approval was expressed on the college’s 
moves to switch from specialized courses to a combination 
of technology and the humanities. 


. 
45th Swiss Industries Fair, Basle 


Switzerland’s national industrial fair, the Swiss Industries 
Fair in Basle, will take place for the 45th time April 15-25. 

In 17 fair groups, something like 2300 exhibitors will cover 
a total exhibition area of 1,420,850 sq ft. 

Full information, identity cards and a copy of the catalogue 
can be supplied by the official Swiss representatives in for- 
eign countries (Swiss Embassies, Legations, Consulates, 
Chambers of Commerce, agencies of the Swiss Office for the 
Development of Trade and the Swiss National Tourist 
Office). 
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GE Lowers Prices on Silicone Products 


General Electric has announced further price reductions 
in the price of silicone antifoam compounds and antifoam 
emulsions. G-E’s Silicone Products Department in Water- 
ford, NY said the reductions would decrease the price of 
silicone antifoam compounds by 20 cents per pound and 
Antifoam 60 emulsion by 10 cents per pound. 

The price decrease represents about four percent on both 
ines. 

This is the second reduction in silicone prices to be made 
by G-E in five months. A four percent reduction in the 
price of silicone fluids and emulsions was made in June of 


this year. A previous cut, also of four percent, occurred in 
September 1959. 
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ENZYME EXPLORATION—Wallerstein president Arthur C 
Emelin, center, explains enzyme fermentation techniques to 
industrial pharmacists. The group shown here, in front of a 
fermentation tank, were among the 34 members of the Society 
of Pharmacists in Industry who toured Wallerstein’s plant and 
laboratory facilities on Staten Island. The company, a division 
of Baxter Laboratories, Inc, is a leading producer of enzymes 
and other fermentation products. 
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Redyeing Industry Experiences Best Year 


The redyeing industry experienced its best year since the 
end of World War II according to a year-end report given 
at the annual meeting of the Garment Dyers Guild of 
America, concluded last month in San Diego, Calif. 

Gabriel Illovsky of Tru-Color Dye Works, Long Island 
City, NY, re-elected president of the nationwide group, at- 
tributed the improvement to new developments which 
assure colorfast work on garments, fabrics, furnishings and 
table linens, and to the general economic recession in the 
latter part of 1960. In periods of recession, he pointed out, 
there is more emphasis among householders on redyeing 
and refurbishing garments and household furnishings rather 
than replacing them with new purchases. 

The annual meeting brought together regional directors 
of the Guild, which represents the wholesale redyeing 
plants which service the nation’s retail drycleaning estab- 
lishments as well as hotels and other institutions. 

Ernest Gecz, Paul Dyeing Co, Newark, New Jersey, was 
re-elected vice president and John Egli, General Dyeing 
Co, Indianapolis, Ind, was re-elected treasurer. In recog- 
nition of the vast increase in redyeing on the West Coast 
and the opening of new dyehouses there, a new post of 
Western Regional vice president was established, to which 
John F Eurich of The Dye House, San Diego, was named. 

In a speech at the annual meeting, William Crafton, past 
president of the San Diego Drycleaners Association, said 
that the drycleaning industry is becoming increasingly 
aware of the tremendous profit potential in the proper 
handling and promotion of redyeing for the nation’s fami- 
lies. 

William Ingham, West Coast manager of National Aniline 
Div, in another address revealed to the group the develop- 
ment of a great array of new dyes and redyeing techniques 
which, it is expected, will lead to further growth in public 
demand for redying services. 
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“New Developments for Modern Living” 


The first showing of a Sandoz motion picture in color, 
featuring new developments in the paper field, was held 
at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 25. 

The guest list for the premiere of ‘New Developments 
for Modern Living” included chief executives from com- 
panies and associations in the paper and textile industries. 
emphasis on the latest of the company’s Leucophor pro- 

The film shows a number of new developments, with 
ducts, which is said to enable paper manufacturers to offer 
a fluorescently brightened paper which appears “whiter than 
white.” As a corollary to the Sandoz Leucophor develop- 
ment, the motion picture also shows other new develop- 
ments not only in the paper field but also in the allied in- 
dustries of textile and leather, where the company’s pro- 
ducts are also used. 

Among the organizations whose plants and products are 
shown in the movie are: Clupak, Inc, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co, Strathmore Paper Co, Whiting-Plover Paper Co, 


The Grand Union Co, Northern Dyeing Corp and Skinner 
Textiles. 
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IACD Joins WWAI 


The International Association of Clothing Designers, im- 
portant style-setting association in men’s fashions, has be- 
come a member of Woolens and Worsteds of America, Inc, 
which is conducting an educational program on a national 
level on behalf of the American wool textile industry. In 
turn, Woolens and Worsteds of America, in an exchange of 
participation and membership, has become a member of the 
International Association of Clothing Designers. The IACD, 
whose membership comprises designers of men’s clothing 
firms internationally and associate members who are sup- 
pliers, dyers and finishers, etc, has its main office in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Primary goals of Woolens and Worsteds of America are 
to acquaint the American consumer with the merits of 
American-made wool products and to expand the use of 
wool textiles loomed in America. 

Co-sponsored by the American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc, the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, the 
Northern Textile Association, and the Wool Promotion Fund 
of the Wool Trade, the association has an extensive member- 
ship participation by individual mills, textile machinery 
manufacturers, suppliers, processors and other segments. 


Foremost Food and Chemical Co 


Enters Fatty Nitrogen Field 

Foremost Food and Chemical Co, Oakland, Calif, has an- 
nounced that it is entering a new chemical field with the 
completion of a plant in Oakland to product fatty nitrogen 
chemicals. 

The plant, which has been under construction for the past 
18 months, is now being put into initial operation. Arthur 
P Berry, president, pointed out that the new plant will 
be the only manufacturing source of fatty nitrogen chemi- 
cals west of the Mississippi. The original unit has been 
designed for an annual capacity of approximately 20 million 
pounds. 

Output from the new Foremost facility will be used pri- 
marily in textile softeners, nonferrous ore flotation, cor- 
rosion inhibitors, insecticide intermediates and in lubri- 
cants, oil additives and other petroleum products. 

The new plant is a highly efficient unit and is extremely 
flexible, according to Mr Berry. 

“It is designed to meet the increasing needs of the 
chemical process industries for fatty nitrogen derivatives 
of outstanding quality,” he said. “These chemicals, to be 
marketed under the name of Formonyte, will be distributed 
nationally.” 

Foremost Food and Chemical, through its “Eldo” line of 
products, is a major supplier of high purity coconut fatty 
acids, methyl esters and related chemical products. The 
company, headquartered in Oakland, is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
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NCC to Continue Sponsorship 
of Research on Resiliency 


Research on resiliency, recognized as one of the most im- 
portant properies of the cotton fiber, will be sponsored for 
another year by the National Cotton Council. 

Improved resiliency through chemical finishing has already 
given a tremendous boost to cotton’s ability to compete for 
markets, the Council states. 

Leonard Smith, director of the Council’s utilization re- 
search division, warns, however, that further improvements 
in cotton’s resiliency will require more basic research. 

“If we are to succeed in making cotton as resilient as wool, 
we need a genuine scientific breakthrough,” Dr Smith says. 
In addition to “wash-wear” improvements, the Council is 
anticipating improvements in cotton’s drape, elasticity, 
warmth, hand, and resistance to matting. 

Council market research figures show that more than a 
million of the nine million bales of cotton consumed in 
1959 can be attributed to the development of chemically 
finished “wash-wear” cottons. They also show that improved 
resiliency would help cotton compete for synthetic fiber 
markets consuming the equivalent of 4.6 million bales of 
cotton annually. 

A total of $45,000 will be available for continuation of the 
study in 1961 at the Textile Research Institute, Princeton, 
NJ. The Council will contribute $15,000 and the additional 
$30,000 will be made up of contributions by 12 textile mills, 
finishers, and chemical manufacturers which are joint spon- 
sors. 
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GPC Move to Bloomfield Completed 


General Plastics Corp has moved its complete facilities 
to 55 La France Ave, Bloomfield, NJ. The firm was formerly 
located in Paterson, NJ. 

The new plant reportedly has been equipped with modern 
equipment necessary to provide custom coating services to 
industry. Larger facilities are said to be capable of hand- 
ling parts up to tank car size. 

In addition to Teflon, Kel-F, epoxy, nylon, and other 
coatings, new departments have been set up to apply Penton 
corrosion-resistant coatings, and Norton Company’s Rokide 
ceramics. These additions will offer customers a complete 
custom coating service under one roof, the company states. 

Other new facilities reportedly will produce copper-clad 
laminates with a Teflon-impregnated glass base, 34” x 36”. 
Regular laminates can be producd to whatever thickness 
desired with an all-over dimension of 36” x 36”, it is 


stated. Endless belts are being made from Teflon-im- 
pregnated glass fabric and this base material, 36” wide is 
also sold by the yard. General Plastics also works in devel- 
oping applications for Teflon and other materials to meet 
customers’ specific needs. 
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Venango Engineering Co 


Names Southern Sales Representative 


Venango Engineering Co, Philadelphia, Pa, has announced 
the appointment of Industrial Equipment Co, 1411 Johnston 
Bldg, Charlotte, NC, as its Southern sales representative. 

Industrial Equipment Co is headed by Alexander F 
Schenck and John R Schenck. 

Venango Engineering Co is a designer and builder of spe- 
cial machinery, including dyeing, drying and finishing 
equipment. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Textile Palletainers 


USP Palletainers 


USP Palletainers, heavy-duty steel mesh containers, re- 
portedly are rapidly gaining popularity in textile plants 
across the nation. 

Textile Palletainers are said to offer the advantages of 
modern container unit handling methods, the safety of steel- 
wire mesh, under standard or special protective finishes, 
plus ease of space-saving storage and rapid, economical 
movement or shipment of unitized loads. 

Palletainers reportedly offer economical handling methods 
for in-work storage of cones, spools, spindles, quiller bob- 
bins, and yarns in processing phases. Palletainers with pro- 
tective “snap-in” liners of duck, canvas, polyvinyl or vinyl 
covered canvas are said to be valuable for processing 
through all stages of wet or dry finishing, temporary stor- 
age and intermill shipment. 

Textile Palletainers, manufactured exclusively by Union 
Steel Products Co, Albion, Mich, are available in standard 
or special sizes and types. Complete information, literature, 
specifications, catalogs and prices are available upon request 
to the company’s Albion affice. 

e 


“CP” Gum Arabic 


Paul A Dunkel & Co, Inc, Jersey City, NJ, has announced 
that naturally pure gum arabic is now available in produc- 
tion quantities. 

It is claimed that “CP” gum arabic has the following 
advantages: freedom from insolubles; greater stability in 
emulsions; no filtering problems; no valve wear; and low 
iron, enzyme and bacteria count. 

Samples and technical literature are available from Paul 
A Dunkel & Co, Inc. 
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Dutch Textile Laundering Unit 
Utilizes Vibrators to Facilitate Removal 


of Clots and Loose Particles 


Textile dyeing and printing firms are continually seeking 
new and more efficient methods of laundering fabrics sub- 
sequent to treatment. Solids such as sizing, clots and loose 
dye particles, often present after processing, must be re- 
moved without damaging the material itself. 


A Dutch firm at Almelo, The Netherlands, after exhaus- 
tive experimentation on the effect of vibrating versus non- 
vibrating full-width washing units, is currently manufactur- 
ing a vibrating type which is claimed to vastly improve 
upon conventional units. 

The machine reportedly operates on a power output of 
0.25 kw and transmits 3,000 vibrations per minute to the 
fabric during laundering. As the cloth runs through the 
guide rollers, it passes over the vibrators—ribbed sheets 
of rust-proof steel 0.12” thick—at a slight angle, to ensure 
contact without need for extra tension on the material. 
This facilitates removal of loose resin clots or particles 
while preventing weakening of the fibers themselves. 

Efficiency of the unit is said to be further enhanced by 
the large amounts of fabric that are in contact with the 
ribbed sheets. 

The vibrators are connected to a rugged frame by stain- 
less-steel motor-driven rods. To prevent vibrations from 
being transferred to the laundering unit, the entire vibrator 
frame is suspended in heavy rubber buffers. 

The textile washing unit is manufactured by N V Machine- 
fabriek H Brugman for exports by Gebr Stork & Co’s 
Apparatenfabriek N V Amsterdam. 

For further information, write the Netherlands Trade 
Commission, 551 Fifth Ave, New York 17, NY. 


Thermoprint 

Improved brilliance and sharpness of print on polyester 
fabrics is said to be the promise of a new carrier devel- 
oped by The Harshaw Chemical Co. Called Thermoprint, 
the new carrier was designed for use where the thermosol 
method is used for development of the print. 

When Thermoprint is used, it is claimed that printed 
fabrics submitted to a minimum of 300°F for five minutes 
will indicate a brilliance and sharpness of mark which 
heretofore have been difficult to obtain. Thermoprint re- 
portedly does not leave any adverse effect in the fabric 
after the developed prints are washed and finished. While 
it is primarily intended for the thermosol method, Thermo- 
print is said to give equal results with the steaming and 
aging methods, and to eliminate the need for several types 
of printing assistants. Thermoprint is supplied in the form 
of a free-flowing white paste to be added by volume direct- 
ly to the print paste. 

Complete information may be obtained by contacting The 


Harshaw Chemical Co, Zinsser Division, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, NY. 
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Algepon XR 

A new, efficient stripping assistant for vat dyes is now 
being manufactured by the Arkansas Co, Newark, NJ. 

An advancement in the Algepon group of stripping auxil- 
iaries, Algepon X R is claimed to represent a breakthrough 
in efficiency that extends to vat dye of the anthraquinone 
type, such as CI Vat Blue 6 and some of the olive greens 
used to produce khaki shades which have been difficult to 
discharge to a satisfactory ground. 

After the dye has been satisfactorily stripped, there is no 
tendency for the color to redevelop under normal conditions, 
it is claimed. Algepon X R is said to be easy to use, in- 
volving only the addition to a conventional sodium hydro- 
sulfite and caustic soda bath. It reportedly has excellent 
storage properties. 

A technical service bulletin on the properties and appli- 


cation of Algepon X R is available through Arkansas sales 


representatives and also from Company headquarters at 
Newark. 


+ 
“Ross Wax” 160 Alters Characteristics 
of “Hot-Melts” 


Slip (nonblocking), viscosity, flow, spreading, setting 
(point and time) may be changed by the addition of waxes 
to resin and elastomer compositions. 

A recently introduced synthetic wax, “Ross Wax” 160 is, 
suggested by its manufacturer for the above purpose in 
“hot-melt” coatings, adhesives and sealants to change their 
characteristics. Samples and data on “Ross Wax” 160 are 


obtainable from Frank B Ross Co, Inc, 6 Ash St, Jersey 
City, NJ. 


PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


Chapmen Zilch 


Emery Industries, Inc, Cincinnati, O, has announced two 
key appointments in its Organic Chemicals Division and four 
in its Fatty Acid Division. Both are newly formed divisions. 

J W Ritz has been named sales manager of the Organic 
Chemicals Division, and R C Bruch becomes works manager 
of the Cincinnati plant. 

Mr Ritz served as assistant sales manager of the Oragnic 
Chemicals Department for the past four years. As divisional 
sales manager, he now will supervise, through direct sales 
representatives, sales of all products produced by the divi- 
sion. 

Mr Bruch has been production manager of the Cincin- 
nati plant for the past 12 years. As works manager, he 
will be responsible for production of all products of the 
division. He also will serve as administrative head of all 
plant operations in Cincinnati, including industrial relations, 
plant utilities and maintenance. 

D R Eagleson has been named sales manager of the Fatty 
Acid Division. He will supervise a force of direct sales 
personnel and is responsible for the sales of fatty acids 
east of the Rockies. 

R W Chapman becomes production manager and will sup- 
ervise the production of all products of the Fatty Acid 
Division. R I Imholt has been named assistant production 
manager for this division. 

K T Zilch has been appointed technical director for the 
Fatty Acid Division. He will head up research, quality con- 
trol, and development and service. 

Mr Eagleson was assistant sales manager of the Fatty 
Acid Department for the past four years; Dr Zilch was 
formerly head of the Process Research Section of Emery’s 
Research Department; Mr Chapman had been assistant 
production manager for the past five years; and Mr Imholt 
had been general foreman of the fatty acid section of the 
Cincinnati plant. 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co Inc has announced that W Chester 
Cobb has stated that he will not continue as president of the 
Company after the next annual meeting to be held on 
March 30. The board has indicated its intentions of electing 
Thomas Richardson, formerly sales director, to succeed Mr 
Cobb. 

Mr Cobb stated that he will form the Cobb Chemical 
Company. He emphasized that this action has been taken 
with the agreement, full cooperation and assistance of the 
responsible officials of Arnold, Hoffman and its parent com- 
pany, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Mr Cobb will 
remain a director of Arnold, Hoffman. The headquarters 
of his company will be in Providence, and the company will 
will act as selling agent for certain Arnold, Hoffman pro- 
ducts. 

Dr Richardson has spent his entire business career with 
ICI and Arnold, Hoffman. He has been a director of Arnold, 
Hoffman since 1958. 

* 


The Fibers Division of American Cyanamid Co has named 
Martin B Friedman to the post of manager, merchandising 
department. 

Since 1959, Mr Friedman has been manager of the ad- 
vertising and promotion department of Cyanamid’s Organic 
Chemicals Division. Prior to this, he was manager of ad- 
vertising and promotion for that division’s textile chemicals 
department. 

While in this post, he also served for one year as a mar- 
keting consultant to the Fibers Division, which markets 
Creslan acrylic fiber. 

* 


The appointment of William W Hays as marketing man- 
ager of Atlas Powder Company’s chemicals sales depart- 
ment has been announced. 

Mr Hays, who had been acting marketing manager since 
March, 1960, joined the company in 1946 as a salesman in 
what was then the industrial chemicals department. 

ae 


Lyman E Fourt, assistant director of Harris Research 
Laboratories, Washington, DC, has been chosen as the 12th 
recipient of the Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal 
given by Committee D-13 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. This medal is awarded annually by the 
Society’s Committee D-13 on Textile Materials for out- 
standing achievement in the science of textile fiber utiliza- 
tion. 

Dr Fourt will receive the award on Thursday, March 2, 
at the Sheraton Atlantic Hotel in New York at the Spring 
Meeting of Committee D-13. The presentation will be made 
by Herbert F Schiefer of the National Bureau of Standards, 
who is chairman of Committtee D-13 and was the first re- 
cipient of this award in 1950. Milton Harris, vice president 
of the Gillette Company, will review the outstanding 
achievements of the Medalist. 

& 


The appointment of Howard Ketcham as color consultant 
to the Dyes Department of American Cyanamid Company 
was made public January 24. 

Mr Ketcham is regarded as a pioneer in the color engi- 
neering profession. His concepts of color planning and 
merchandising reportedly have brought increased consumer 


acceptance to more than 300 products and services since 
1935. 
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Brick Shown Buurman 


Raytex Chemical Corp, Allentown, Pa, has appointed 
Leon P Brick vice president—director of sales. 

Mr Brick was formerly with Onyx Chemical Corp as 
executive vice president for a number of years. He will 
offer to the textile trade the textile chemical specialty pro- 
ducts that have been developed in the laboratories of the 
Raytex Chemical Corp for textile yarn and fabric processors. 

* 


General Aniline & Film Corp has announced the appoint- 
ment of John H Shown to the position of manager—Dyestuff 
Section, at the Linden, NJ, plant of GAF’s General Dyestuff 
Company Division. Clarence H Buurman has been named 
production manager at Linden, reporting to John C Lawler, 
recently appointed director of manufacturing for GDC. 

Until his current appointment, Dr Shown served as sec- 
tion manager, process research and development. In his 
new post, he will be a member of the staff of Stiles M 
Roberts, technical director, and will maintain headquarters 
at Linden, where he will be responsible for all dyestuffs 
process research and development activities. 

Dr Buurman was previously area superintendent—vat 
colors at Linden. In his new capacity he will be respon- 
sible for all operations carried out in the Vat Color Depart- 
ment at Linden. 

* 


Chester M Robbins, former division vice president of 
Interchemical Corporation’s Finishes Division and director 
of its sales for flexible plastics, has retired from active man- 
agement responsibilities but will continue with Interchemical 
as a consultant and member of its Commercial Develop- 
ment Department. Gabriel F Goldstein, formerly manager 
of the products development laboratory for flexible plastics, 
has been made director of sales for these products. 

Mr Robbins has been associated with Interchemical since 
1931 and has served in several pioneering capacities. One 
was the launching of Aridye pigment colors for printing 
textiles in the late thirties, while the most recent was the 
introduction and promotion of Finishes Division materials 
for use primarily in the viny] printing and coating fields. 

As a member of Interchemical’s Commercial Development 
Department, Mr Robbins will assist in promoting the use 
and sale of certain organic chemicals and will help evaluate 
opportunities for Interchemical’s expansion in new fields of 
activities. 

» 


Charles E Cooper has joined the sales staff of Carbic- 
Hoechst Corp and will work from the main office in Mount- 
ainside, NJ, calling on dealer and coproducer accounts in the 
metropolitan New York and New England areas. Carbic- 
Hoechst is the technical representative and distribuor for 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG, West Germany. 

Prior to joining Carbic, Mr Cooper was associated with 
Harshaw Chemical Co and National Aniline Div. 


Robbins Cooper 
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Raab Witman Billings 


Two personnel changes strengthening technical service for 
the textile industry and new product developments related 
to textiles have been made by the chemicals division of Shell 
Chemical Company. 

W J Raab has been appointed supervisor of the intermed- 
iates section of the industrial chemicals department of the 
technical services laboratory at Union, NJ. 

R C Witman has been transferred from the technical ser- 
vices laboratory and made a senior technologist in product 
development at head office. 

Mr Raab is a veteran of nearly two decades in basic re- 
search with Shell Development Company and in product 
development at Shell Chemical’s head office. 

Mr Witman has had extensive and varied experience re- 
lated to textile treating. His primary interest has been in the 
field bleaching and durable starch finishing of cotton. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co, Wilmington Del, has announ- 
ced the appointment of a manager for the Chemical Section. 

The new appointee is Orman B Billings, former assistant 
director of special product research for Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Richard Aurich, who was named assistant manager of the 
Chemical Section in April 1959, will continue in that posi- 
tion as Dr Billing’s assistant. 


Everett Charves, formerly research chemist at Rumford 
Chemical Works,’ has been named organic chemist in the 
high polymer branch of Materials Engineering Laboratory, 
Naval Air Station, Quonset, RI. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp, Cambridge, Mass, has 
announced the election of William J Watson as a vice presi- 
dent of the General Latex & Chemical Corporation of Ohio. 

Mr Watson will continue his present duties as general 
manager of the Ashland, O, corporation. Watson joined 
General Latex & Chemical Corporation as a sales repre- 
sentative in 1956. He was named general manager of the 
Ashland plant in 1958. 


K J Morray has been named sales manager of the Silicone 
Products Department of the General Electric Co, Waterford, 
NY. He succeeds Thomas J March, who has taken a new 
post as manager of sales operations of G-E’s newly estab- 
lished internal automation operation in Schenectady. 

Mr Morray’s office will be located in Waterford, head- 
quarters for sales, manufacturing and research for General 
Electric silicones. In his new post, he will be responsible 
for fourteen sales offices throughout the US. 

Mr Morray has served the Silicone Products Department 
as manager of its East Central sales district since 1957. 





jts|| ABSTRACTS 


Fastness of Textiles to Burnt Gas Fumes 
Stanley, E, Textile Mfr 86, 456, Nov, 1960 

The author states that devising a satisfactory test 
for fastness to burnt gas fumes has proved to be more 
troublesome than was anticipated. 

After reviewing the current methods of testing for 
fastness, he discusses another type of fading which is 
allied to gas fading in that both are caused by minor 
constituents in the atmosphere. This type is com- 
monly called “O” fading because it is presumed to be 
caused by ozone. 

It had been observed that a number of dyed acetate 
fabrics, when exposed in various localities under con- 
ditions which seemed to rule out the effects of sunlight 
or gas fumes, faded more rapidly than had been ex- 
pected as a result of lab tests. Blue dyes, or combina- 
tions containing blue, were chiefly affected, including 
even the gas- and lightfast Eastman Fast Blue GLF. 
The faded dyeings did not show the typical reddening 
of shade associated with gas fading, but rather a loss 
of depth. 

Fading was found to vary from place to place and was 
more severe in June than in January. A surprising 
feature was that this type of fading was encountered 
most frequently in non-industrial and country districts 
rather than in the towns and cities. 

After numerous tests it was concluded that ozone was 
the active destructive agent, and measurement of the 
amount present in the atmosphere gave figures vary- 
ing from 0.25 to 6.25 parts per 100 million. 

“O” fading has been observed chiefly on acetate fab- 
rics dyed with disperse dyes, but polyesters have 
shown similar fading. Triacetate which has not been 
heat-set is even more sensitive than secondary acetate, 
but its resistance is much improved after heat-setting. 
Fading on triacetate and polyesters is also reduced if 
they are dyed with carriers, probably due to better 
penetration of the dye. 

All the usual blue and violet dyestuffs tested, in 
addition to a number of reds and yellows, were found 
to be sensitive when exposed to a stream of ozonized 
air, but fading was reduced by many of the usual gas- 
fading inhibitors and also by unsaturated compounds 
such as diallyl phthalate. 

The author suggests that the reason why cellulose 
acetate is more susceptible to gas fading than other 
fibers is probably that oxides of nitrogen are soluble 
in this fiber and are retained more tenaciously than in 
cellulosic fibers, polyesters or polyamides. 

He also discusses the search for blue disperse dyes 
that are more resistant to gas fumes, and the current 
use of gas-fading inhibitors, eg, triethanolamine. 

= 


Modified-section Synthetic Fibers 
Greenwood, K, Textile Recorder 78, 62-3, 113, Nov, 1960 

The author describes a new method of increasing the 
bulk and improving the performance of synthetic fibers 
by changes in the spinning process. He refers to inves- 
tigations conducted in East Germany, mostly on poly- 
amide fibers, in which spinnerettes were used with 
orifices not round but of various shapes. 

Profiles of a number of orifices of different shapes are 
shown, with cross-sections of the resulting fibers. With 
certain orifices it was found possible to produce hollow 
fibers. 

Out of the large number of different profiles which 
were investigated, it is stated, three were eventually 
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selected as being most suitable for mass production: 
a ten-point star for monofilament yarn to be used in 
stockings, a five-pointed star for use in staple fibers 
and multifilament yarns, and a three-pointed hollow 
star for various uses. To these must be added a more 
recent development: a “glitter” yarn, made from con- 
tinuous filaments with a three-pointed star profile. 
This yarn has a “metallic luster” and is used in luxury 
stockings, gloves, evening gowns, pajamas, etc. 

Continuous filament yarns of the modified fibers are 
said to be virtually equal in breaking strength to cor- 
responding unmodified filament yarns. 

Tops from hollow fibers, the author says, are cer- 
tainly much bulkier than those from normal round 
fibers, and, similarly, knitting yarns of equal count are 
40 percent bulkier and much softer when spun from 
hollow fibers. The bulkiness of the sliver, however, 
said to be 40 percent greater than with normal round 
fibers, leads to reduced cohesion between the fibers, and 
a special finish is required. 

Comparative tests on fabrics containing normal and 
hollow fibers indicated that the latter had greatly in- 
creased wear resistance and much less tendency to 
form pills. 

Filament fabrics produced from hollow fibers are 
also said to have considerably improved cover and, as 
would be expected, their hand is warmer. Garments are 
said to have a wool-like character. 

This research and development work seems to be of 
great importance. 

& 
Dyeing and Finishing Fabrics 
Containing Tricel Triacetate Fiber 
Mann, R J, J Soc Dyers & Col 76, 665-72, Dec, 1960 

In secondary cellulose acetate fibers, approximately 
two-thirds of the available hydroxyl groups are re- 
placed by acetyl groups. In triacetate the replacement 
of hydroxyl groups is substantially complete. 

The triacetate fiber has less tendency to deforma- 
tion at high temperatures when wet than the Dicel 
fiber, and this tendency is further reduced by heat 
setting. 

There are three possible processes for setting Tricel: 
dry heat, steam, and solvent setting. Steam-setting 
would be an ideal method, producing minimum loss of 
strength and minimum reduction in the rate of dyeing, 
but unfortunately it produces “watering”, which is 
particularly apparent in heavy shades. It is therefore 
impracticable commercially, the author says. 

Dry-heat setting can be achieved either by means of 
hot air (on a tenter frame) or by contact with hot 
cylinders. Each method has its advantages, which are 
discussed. 

Solvent setting, eg, with diethylene glycol, is mod- 
erately effective but difficult of application. 

Tricel is more resistant to alkalis than Dicel, but 
can be saponified by caustic soda. Slight saponification 
has two advantages: it reduces the slight but appreci- 
able stiffening produced by dry-heat setting, and it 
assists further softening by finishing agents. 

Certain dyes on Tricel, as on Dicel, are subject to 
gas-fume fading, which may be minimized by selection 
of suitable dyes or by the use of inhibitors. Slight 
saponification also has a considerable inhibiting effect. 

Dyeing of Tricel is discussed at great length. The 
new fiber dyes more slowly than Dicel. Open-width 
dyeing is done on the jig, with addition of carriers for 
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REPRINTS 


from AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


The following technical articles—reprinted from 
recent issues of American Dyestuff Reporter—are 
available in limited quantity, at prices shown. Send 


check, money order, or stamps to address below: 


Title Price 


A COMPARISON OF FABRIC TEAR TESTS 15¢ 


A STUDY OF THE AATCC ACCELEROTOR 
WHILE OPERATING AT CONSTANT POWER 15¢ 


ACRYLICS IN TEXTILE BINDING APPLICATIONS 25¢ 
CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT OF DIRECT, DEVELOPED 
DYEINGS 15¢ 
DETECTION AND GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN OF 
IRON-SPOTTED RAW COTTON 20¢ 
EVALUATION OF WHITENING EFFICIENCY OF 
FLUORESCENT WHITENING AGENTS 25¢ 
IDENTIFICATION OF UNKNOWN SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS—PART | 
LAUNDERING ON WOVEN WOOL FABRICS IN A 
MODERN HOME WASHING MACHINE 20¢ 
MECHANISMS INFLUENCING THE WASH AND WEAR 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CELLULOSIC FABRICS 25¢ 


METHODS TO IMPROVE RESILIENCE OF COTTON PILE 
YARNS IN SOFT FLOOR COVERINGS 25¢ 


NONIONIC DETERGENTS IN RAW WOOL 

SCOURING INCLUDING STUDIES OF 

WASTE CLARIFICATION 
PILE FABRICS 
PINONIC ACID AS A MERCERIZING PENETRANT 
RESEARCH ON DYEING CYANOETHYLATED FIBERS _. 15¢ 
SEMIMICROQUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 

COPPER 8-QUINOLINOLATE 

A Demonstration of Uneven Deposition of Fungicide 

on Cellulosic Materials as a Major Variable in Deter- 

ioration Evaluation 25¢ 
SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN 

“WASH-AND-WEAR” WOOL 25¢ 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS—MARKETS & TECHNOLOGY _ 25¢ 
THE ARRHENIUS EQUATION IN ACCELERATED 

AGING STUDIES 15¢ 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE SOLUBILITY 

OF DYES 15¢ 


Write: REPRINTS, American Dyestuff Reporter 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N Y 
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to increase production rates 
in the continuous dyeing 
of synthetics and their blends... 


SOLVOFEN HM 


LEVEL SHADES IN ALL DEPTHS 
AT HIGHER DYEING SPEEDS 


Solvofen HM, popular textile dyeing assistant, is an 
outstanding solvent and dispersing agent. Its use in 
the continuous dyeing of acrylic, nylon, and polyester 
fibers and their blends with wool and cotton promotes 
dye penetration, improves union and shade solidity. 
It is also an efficient cleaning agent for pad or print 


rollers, tenter frames, etc., and greatly facilitates the 
cleaning of woolen paper mill felts. 


Solvofen HM is chemically stable and completely mis- 
cible with water and most organic solvents. It is non- 
foaming, nonvolatile, and noncorrosive. 


Write for technical information, price schedules, and samples to: 
to 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 
_ A DIVISION OF 
wal GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


=e 
ir) J 435 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
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full shades. An alternative is the use of temperatures 
above 100°C; suitable machines are described. Rope- 
dyeing is conducted on the winch, generally of the 
shallow type. Fabric tensions are kept as low as possi- 
ble. Tricel fabrics must be relaxed by some form of 
wet treatment in open width before being run in rope 
form. 

Dyes for Tricel must be selected with the ultimate 
use in mind. Since one of the outstanding properties 
of Tricel is its suitability for durable pleating, this 
operation frequently follows dyeing, and the dyes used 
must withstand such treatment. A list of suitable dis- 
perse dyes is appended. 

Finishing of Tricel fabrics follows the general prac- 
tice for similar constructions made of Dicel. Crease- 
resist, “minimum-care”, and other finishes are de- 
scribed. 

e 


Recent Developments in the Dyeing and 
Printing of Dynel Synthetic Fiber 


McLeod, D J, Can Textile J 77, 47-50, Dec 23, 1960 

New pile-fabric developments requiring a variety 
of shades have led to an increasing usage of dyed 
Dynel staple fiber. A new approach to stock-dyeing 
Dynel, involving lower temperatures and the use of 
dye carriers, has been developed by the Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co. Several advanages are afforded 
by this new technique, including less fiber packing, less 
delustering, and easier relustering. 

The Dynel fiber has several unique properties which 
should be recognized by the dyer: 

1) It has a high affinity for disperse, cationic and 
premetallized dyes. 

2) It is thermoplastic, and subject to softening above 
170°F when wet, or 250°F when dry. Temperature con- 
trol in dyeing and finishing operations is “most im- 
portant”. 

3) It loses its natural luster when subjected to hot 
water or wet steam. Application of dry heat is neces- 
sary to bring back the luster. 

4) Antifoaming agents improve dyeing and are essen- 
tial in closed equipment. 

The following general procedures for stock-dyeing 
Dynel fiber illustrate the steps that have to be taken 
on account of the thermoplasticity of the fiber, when 
dyeing at the boil: 

Closed machines are recommended. An antifoam 
emulsion is first added to the dyebath. The staple fiber 
is then introduced and packed uniformly. Dyeing is 
carried out in the usual manner, at a temperature of 
210-212°F. Cationic dyes require the addition of an 
anionic and a nonionic wetting agent. Disperse dyes 
call for an anionic wetting agent and sodium tripoly- 
phosphate. Neutral-dyeing premetallized dyes are ap- 
plied like disperse dyes but require also ammonia. 
Full instructions are given for applying all three 
classes of dyes. 

Tight caking which is difficult to open occurs if cool- 
ing of the dyebath is accomplished too quickly. Wash- 
ing and scouring are carried out below 170°F. The 
stock is then opened and dried at a temperature not 
over 250°F. 

Relustering of Dynel fiber takes place instantaneous- 
ly at 250°F, provided that the stock is dry. 

The new technique, involving the use of lower tem- 
peratures, calls for an addition to the dyebath of a 
carrier. Butyl benzoate has been found to be the most 
effective carrier studied. With this addition, the dye- 
ing temperature required does not exceed 180°F. Full 
details of the application of disperse and cationic dyes 
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by the new method are given. 

The author also describes processes for printing pile 
fabrics composed of Dynel, or blends with other fibers, 
to produce imitation fur effects. 

e 


Practical Aspects of Dyeing with Procinyls 
Blackburn, S, Man-made Textiles 37, 77, 79-80, Oct, 1960 

The Procinyl dyes are the first range of reactive dyes 
produced primarily for dyeing nylon. The available 
water-soluble and disperse ranges of dyes used on this 
fiber both possess inherent defects, either in fastness or 
dyeing properties. Thus the advent of the Procinyls, 
which combine the dyeing characteristics of ordinary 
disperse dyes with the high wetfastness associated with 
reactive dyes, constitutes an important advance in the 
development of dyes for nylon textiles. 

The author points out that Procinyl dyes react with 
the primary amines and also the amide groups of the 
fiber, so overcoming the low saturation values and 
poor build-up that would otherwise occur. 

Ordinary disperse dyes on nylon, as a class, are 
level-dyeing and compatible in mixtures, and readily 
cover the chemical and physical irregularities of nylon, 
but lack wetfastness. The Procinyls possess all of the 
above advantages, and in addition, excellent wetfast- 
ness. 

Dyeing is carried out by a two-stage process in a 
single bath, the first stage involving exhaustion and 
leveling in an acid medium, and the second involving 
chemical fixation in an alkaline medium. 

A dye dispersion is prepared by sprinkling the 
dye powder on to 10-20 times its weight of neutral 
water. The dyebath is set with acetic acid and a suit- 
able dispersing agent, and the dye dispersion is added. 
Dyeing starts at 40°C and the temperature is raised 
to 85-100°C. A pH of 3.5-4.0 should be maintained. 
After one hour, soda ash is added to bring the pH to 
10.0-10.5, and dyeing is continued for one hour. Follow- 
ing rinsing, heavy shades must be soaped to ‘remove 
loose color. 

Much piece dyeing is carried out on open jigs or 
winches, but enclosed machines are to be preferred, 
according to the author. Pressurized jigs and beam- 
dyeing equipment will achieve greater prominence in 
the future. Procinyl dyes are suitable for application 
on such machines, he says. 

The Pad-Roll technique (using sodium bicarbonate) 
has been found to yield high color value and wash- 
fastness with these dyes. 

o 


Silicones for Textiles. 
1. Manufacture. 2. Application 


Smith, C, Man-made Textiles 37, £437, 62, 64; #438, 53-5 (1960). 

Application of resins to textile fabrics to obtain diff- 
erent properties is now well established in the textile 
industry. Many new types of resins have been intro- 
duced, among them the silicone resins. 

The chemistry of the various silicones, and their pre- 
paration from chlorsilanes by hydrolysis, are described 
in considerable detail. The silicone resins used on tex- 
tiles are made from trichlorsilanes, while silicone 
rubbers are similarly made from dichlorsilanes. 

The silicone application to textiles forms a film 
around each fiber. The hydrophobic surface of methyl 
groups in the silicone results in a very high interfacial 
tension and contact angle with water, and accounts for 
the excellent water repellency. The fabric so treated 
also possesses a soft hand as well as enhanced draping 
qualities, improved abrasion resistance, tear strength 
and crease recovery. 
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AQUAZINE 
Ua 


Aquazine 100 is a complete new and dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of soften- 
ing textile products. It is a substantive 
lubricant having high spreading and 
penetrating power as well as excellent 


LAUREL EMULSIONS 


. . . first in conditioning and lubrication 
of both natural and synthetic yarns. 


One of these—or another—Laurel Emulsion 
for natural and synthetic yarns will do a 
better job, with less work, at lower cost. 


There’s one best emulsion in the Laurel Line persability and leveling. Aquazine 
to condition and lubricate any yarn... 


ottne: 100 can be applied by padding or 
by exhaustion from a long bath. 
Fabrics are softer without loss 


dye leveling properties. Extremely low 


particle size insures excellent dis- 


LAUREL RUXITE A 


...a quality lubricating and conditioning 
agent for cotton, wool, and synthetic spun 
yarns. Adaptable to rayon novelty yarns, 
it improves softness and running quali- 
ties. Forms highly stable emulsions with 
water. 


of tensile strength, colors are 
more intense, and hand, drape 


rr 
ae 
TRULY 
EFFECTIVE 
SOFTENER 


and tear resistance are 
materially improved. 


* * * 


Aquazine 100 is a good all- 
purpose softener for cotton, 
wool, synthetics and blends. 
Because of its controlled 


LAUREL HYDROWAX HC 

... especially prepared for tufting yarn 
producers. Restores rayon, cotton, or 
blended yarns to proper condition and 
imparts lubrication for better-running 
yarns. Easy to apply evenly, it’s com- 


pletely saponifiable for protection in 
scouring and dyeing. 


* * 


LAUREL HYDROCOP and 3B SOFTENER 


... first choice of knitting yarn manufac- 
turers. Gives smooth running and even 


ie) ae tT 


Napping 


L@iltadiit:) 


exhaustion it is particularly 
applicable to package ma- 
chines—penetrating evenly 
throughout and assuring 
uniform knittability. Cotton 
goods retain whiteness over 


Wash and 
eke l 


stitches, making for stronger yarn with 
fewer breaks. Causes no odor or color 
changes; easy to prepare; for natural or 
synthetic yarns. 


* * * 


prolonged periods and have 
good flex-abrasion, crease 
resistance, and hand. 
Blankets are softer. On 


corduroys, Aquazine 100 
... truly cold water dispersible and ex- ‘ 
cellent for winding trough work. For greatly improves hand and 
treating cotton, wool, Orlon and other pile. 
knitting and sewing yarns, it is used at 
no sacrifice in active content where hot 
water is a problem. 


LAUREL EMULSION WG 


For softer, brighter fabrics with 
added sales-appeal, use Aquazine 


aa 100. Write for full information and 
SO YEARS 


samples. 
OF SERVICE 


“Trade Name, Manufactured by Moretex under 
basic patents under license from W. R. Grace Co 


= 


ORETEX Chemical Products, INC, 


314 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, $.C. 
Established 1908 Manufacturing Chemists 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. « PHILA. 34, PA. 


; Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


™ eas i Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C, 
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The water repellency and permanence of the silicone 
finish can be further improved by the addition of or- 
ganic esters of titanium and zirconium. The organic 
ester type is used when the fabric cannot be heated to 
polymerize the resin. 

By formulating the resin in situ, a resinous material 
is formed from the linear polymer by cross-linking. 
(This may be compared with the vulcanization of rub- 
ber-like polymers..) 

Generally for this type of finish two kinds of silicone 
fluids are used: 

1) Dimethyl fluids with or without some Si-OH 
groups. 

2) Methyl hydrogen fluids containing Si-H groups. 
Normally mixtures of these fluids are used to prepare 
silicone textile finishes. 

Most of these reactions require heat plus a catalyst. 
Organic salts of zinc, lead, iron, tin or cobalt are used 
for this purpose. 

Silicone resins have the following properties: low 
boiling point, low viscosity, small change in physical 
properties with temperature, and a low surface tension. 
This last property is important, as the silicone fluids 
easily wet-out the fabric during the application of the 
finish. 

Silicone resins are applied to the fabric as a final 
treatment after scouring and dyeing. It is necessary to 
remove all spinning oils, sizing agents and dyeing assist- 
ants from the fabric to ensure satisfactory results. 

Fabrics treated with a small percentage of silicones 
will give a finish that will confer some degree of water 
repellency and resistance to a wide variety of aqueous 
staining fluids (eg, milk, beer, coffee, fruit juice, etc). 
These stains are easily removed from the treated fabric 
by sponging. 

Silicones can also be used as softeners with crease- 
resist resins in “wash-and-wear” finishes. They increase 
the tear strength, abrasion resistance and crease re- 
covery of the fabric. 


oe 
Some Other Uses of 


Fluorescent Brighteners 
Duerig, G, Ciba Rev #140, 23-4 Oct, 1960 


At the present time there are few white fabrics in 


commerce which have not had their whiteness improved 
by means of fluorescent brighteners, the author states. 
Pale pastel shades, too, owe their clear and bright hues 
to fluorescent whitening agents. 

But textiles are not the only field in which these 
brighteners are used. In the paper-making industry 
they came as the answer to a long-standing need for 
intensely white papers. Nowadays, papers containing 
not more than about 10-20 percent of mechanical wood 
pulp are brightened by adding the optical whitener to 
the stock in the beater, on the paper machine, or to the 
finished product. 

The largest consumer of fluorescent brighteners, how- 
ever, is doubtless the soap and detergent industry. 
Practically all present-day soaps and detergents contain 
these whitening agents. It is estimated that in 1959 | 
about 2410 tons of brighteners were used by the soap 
and detergent manufacturers alone. 

The cosmetics industry uses fluorescent brighteners 
for the manufacture of whiter pastes or as ingredients 
in shampoos and hair-tinting preparations. The chem- 
ical inertness possessed by these optical whiteners is 
an advantage compared with the oxidizing and reduc- 
ing bleaches previously used. 

The whitening effect of optical brighteners also 
serves to heighten the brilliance of nail varnishes and 
lipsticks, and they have a prominent use in permanent 
wave preparations, imparting an attractive sheen to 
the hair. 

Optical brighteners which have been tested and 
found to be harmless are also available for improving 
the appearance of certain foodstuffs, eg, flour, sugar and 
rice. 

The intense fluorescence of the optical brighteners 
is utilized in marking inks of various kinds, readily 
visible under u v light, as an aid to the textile converter 
and drycleaner. 

Optical brighteners of the stilbene type carrying acid 
groups have been founa to be suitable as mordants for 
basic dyes. 

Finally, the growing use of these products in lacquers, 
molding compounds, and plastics generally should be 
mentioned. They are said to enhance the stability of 
plastics to the effects of radiation, while at the same 
time protecting them against yellowing. 


GENERAL CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


ACHEMA 


June 9-17 (13th International Chemical Engineering Exposition 
and Congress————Frankfurt am Main, Germany) 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Mar 21-30 (139th National Meeting, St Louis, Mo) 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


Mar 23-25 (12th Annual Meeting, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla) 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
June 27-30 (52nd Annual Meeting Cleveland, Ohio) 


AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY 


May 1-3 (34th Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis, Mo) 


CHICAGO SECTION, AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Sept 5-8 (11th National Chemical Exposition————Chicago Am- 
hitheatre, Chicago, II) 
IBER SOCIETY 


April 27-28 (Spring Meeting————Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education, Athens, Ga) 


INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 
oe 10-12 (30th Annual Meeting 


+ Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, 
) 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE MACHINERY EXPOSITION 
1962 (3rd Exposition, Hanover, Germany) 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
April 24-28 (Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, NJ) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
Nov 8-9 (1961 Chemical Finishing Conference———Sheraton Park 


Hotel, Washington, DC); Oct 3-4, 1962 (1962 Chemical Finishing 
Conference————Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, DC) 


72 (162) 


PURDUE INDUSTRIAI. WASTE CONFERENCE 


May 2-4 (16th Conference Purdue Memorial Center, Lafay- 
ette, Ind) 


QUEBEC SECTION, CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
COLOURISTS AND CHEMISTS 
Mar 18 (Physical Sciences Centre, McGill Univ, Montreal, Que- 
bec); Apr 21-22 (Annual Meeting and Dinner, Sheraton-Mt Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que); June 10 (Annual Golf Tournament—Drum- 
mondville Country Club, Drummondville, Quebec) 


SCHWEIZERISCHER VEREIN DER CHEMIKER-COLORISTEN 
October 12-14 (Symposium on “Permanent Finishing 1961'’——— 
Swiss Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich, Switzerland) 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mar 14, Apr 13 (Luncheon Meetings——-—Palm Terrace Suite, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, NY); May 22-24 (Spring Outing 
Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa); June 13, Sept 12, Oct 10, Nov 14 
(Luncheon Meetings———-Palm Terrace Suite, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, NY); Dec 7 (Annual Meeting and Dinner———Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, NY) 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY 


Feb 20-23 (46th Annual Meeting Hotel Commodore, New 
York, NY) 


UNION OF PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
August 6-12 (18th International Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry Montreal, Canada) 


WORLD CONGRESS FOR MAN-MADE FIBERS 
May 15-18, 1962 (2nd World Congress, London, England) 
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VALUE!| 


Your first order 
will 


convince you! 


“Metalsmiths” 
Stainless Steel 


and Monel 


Utensils 


Designed and _  con- 
structed to meet the 
strictest requirements 
of Textile lab and 
plant. Many sizes in 
items shown, plus 
stock pots, batch cans, 
beakers, shovels. Try 
“‘Metalsmiths”  wuten- 
sils and compare 
the value. We ship : 

it a Mc o j 
promptly—anywhere. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — PRICE LIST 


ee 


METALSMITHS 


562 White St., Orange, N. J. 
Specialists in Corrosion-Resisting Equipment 


ama 


LATEX BACKING 


Ve a 


ge 


of High Pile Knit Goods 


Apply by spray, roller or brush 
Cures at low 
temperatures 


@ Is non-toxic 
@ Is non-flammable 


Contact us for custom tai- 

lored latex compounds for 

rugs, upholstery, curled hair 

For full information, and non-woven materials. 
samples and prices write: 


ZA E eae Bram Da 


1450 Ferry Ave., Camden 4, NJ. @ WOodlawn 6-5200 


Hosiery finishes @ Latex compounds @ Softeners @ Water 


repellants and other textile chemicals 
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Don't 
Give 

an Inch — 
to 


use Dow Corning 
Silicone Defoamers* 


There’s a right tool for every job. In foam 
control it’s Dow Corning silicone anti- 
foamers or defoamers . . . job-proved 
thousands of times over as the most 
efficient, most economical, and most versa- 
tile foam suppressors available. 


* At prescribed levels, are sanctioned by FDA 
FREE SAMPLE 
and new manual on foam control 
I 
Dow Corningl 
corrporationl 


MIDLAND micuican 


Dept. 0414 { 


Please rush a FREE SAMPLE of a Dow Corning i 
silicone defoamer for my product or process, I 
which is (indicate if food, aqueous, oil or 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





is your mercerizing 
assistant creating a 
stream pollution problem? 


| 


d ] xt ] r chemical corp., textile chemical div., new york 59 « boston « charlotte * atlanta * greensboro * buenos aires 0-124 


Where stream pollution control is vital, 
mills are turning to Dexter Non-Cresylic 
Dypenol Mercerizing Assistant.* 
Non-Cresylic Dypenol is harmless to fish 
and plant life... non-injurious to humans. 
These extra benefits are yours... plus 
faster caustic removal, excellent penetration 
and high wetting over a wide range of 
twaddles — even in dilute caustic solutions! 
Modernize your mercerizing . . . let Dexter 
Non-Cresylic Dypenol work for you. 
Complete details upon request. 


*Dypenols 2R, 3R and 6R 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements in this section are restricted to HELP WANTED — POSITION WANTED — FQUIPMENT wanted or 


for sale. 


@ SERVICES @ 


ABSTRACTING SERVICES—Abstracting and digesting 
of foreign patents and periodicals. Literature review and 
special reports in dyestuff and cellulose chemistry. 

PAUL WENGRAF, 88-36 ELMHURST AVENUE, 
ELMHURST 73, NEW YORK. 


@ OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE @ 


WANTED: ASSISTANT COLORIST for screen print- 
ing plant in California; one with actual experience on 
latest changes and dyestuffs used at present time in screen 
printing plants. Must be able to absorb responsibility. 
Employer will consider recent textile graduate, with or 
without practical experience. Fine opportunity for advance- 
ment. If available, send resume in confidence to CHARLES 
P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC., 294 Washington St., 
Phone: LIberty 2-6547, Boston 8, Mass. 


WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMICAL AGENCY IN 
SOUTHEASTERN U. S. to handle outstanding product 
line. Offer exclusive agency, nationally known and adver- 
tised materials, presently regularly consumed at many 
important plants. No agents in your area can offer a 
competing line. Write Box No. 123 


WANTED: SKEIN DYER—one who has had actual 
experience in skein dyeing in a successful commission 
skein dyeing plant. Excellent salary. If available, phone, 
wife or write to—CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, 
INC., 294 Washington St., Phone: LIberty 2-6547, Boston 
8, Mass. 


WANTED: DYER AND FINISHER for Southern Mill. 
One competent to take full charge wet and dry finishing 
and dyeing on wool and synthetic mixed fabrics. Textile 
school or college graduate preferred. Attractive salary. 
Fee will be paid by our client employer if man employed 
gives satisfaction. If available, please send latest resume 
to—CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC., 294 
Washington St., Phone LIberty 2-6547, Boston 8, Mass. 


74 


Rates, effective February 1, 1951; One-time, $14.00 per column inch; 13 or more times, $12.00 per column 
inch: Position Wanted, $4.00 per column inch. Figure 38 average words per column inch. 
right to reject or discontinue any classified advertisement. Replies should be addressed: Box Number 
Dyestuff Reporter, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Publisher reserves the 
c/o American 


@ OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE @ 


EXCELLENT POSITION AVAILABLE FOR PACKAGE 
DYER of orlon and other synthetic fabrics. Thoroughly 
experienced. Salary commensurate with ability. Unlimited 
opportunity depending upon the imagination and capability 
of the individual. This outstanding company located in 
New York City vicinity. All replies confidential. Write 
Box No. 125 


@ PERSONNEL AVAILABLE @ 


POSITION WANTED: GENERAL OR SALES MAN- 
AGER available for dyestuff manufacturer or jobber. 
Technically trained, experienced in line and staff through 
every phase of dyestuff processing from research to market- 
ing. Would consider assistant to busy executive. Write 
Box No. 120 


POSITION WANTED: SALES—Graduate Textile En- 
gineer—Age 33—married. Experience includes dyeing and 
finishing plant supervision and technical sales of imported 
textile machinery. Desire sales challenge with greater 
responsibility. Write Box No. 121 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE TECHNOLOGIST 
Ph.D., excellent academic background plus fifteen years 
experience in research, development, mill practice, sales 
service and administration, qualifies for position which 
requires both the theoretical and the practical mill or 
merchandising point of view. Special experience with 
latices and elastomers, non-wovens, synthetic fiber appli- 
cations, pile fabrics. Write Box No. 122 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVE, 
piece goods finishing. Organizational and administrative 
ability with exceptional technical background. Successful 


record of production, quality, and cost consciousness. Write 
Box No. 124 
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February 20, 


Here’s what you 
can buy for 
cancer research 


Scan the list below. Read the 
actual prices of equipment pur- 
chased with American Cancer 
Society funds. You'll see that 
there are never any bargains in 
cancer research. 

Decide what you can afford to 
buy. Then mail your contribu- 
tion with the coupon below to 


CANCER, c/o your post office. 


RESEARCH PRICE LIST 
5 dozen tissue culture tubes. . . $5 


Food and care of 1500 mice for 1 


1 micrometer 


1 mouth rebreathing apparatus 
and nebulizer 


1 blood cell calculator, used in 
leukemia studies 


4 days’ maintenance of a cancer 
research bed 

1 kymograph manometer. . . 

1 isotope scanner 


2,000 millicuries of radioactive 


iodine 750 


% gram of cobalt for radiation 


research ........ . . $6,000 


1 grant for the study of the role 
of hormones in growth, including 
the cause, prevention and treat- 
ment of cancer 


100 medical training fellowships 
for 1 year 


Grants to 5 scientists, each head- 
ing a cooperative five-year cancer 


research program . . $1,000,000 


Mail this coupon to: 
CANCER 
c/o Your local post office 


Attached is my donation 
of $ 

to fight cancer. 

My Name _ 

Address 

City 

a ciiccde renee canines tea 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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CORROSIVE 
RESISTANT 


STAINLESS STEEL. Heovy gouge and 
seamless, with extra thick rims and 
bottoms, these poils con take rough 
handling without life-shortening ef- 
fects. Plain or chime bottom. Sizes: 
13, 16, ond 20 quart 


TYPES) ESTAINLESS. For extra corro- 
sion resistance with acids and other 
corrosive chemicals, Type 316 Stoin- 
less pails should be used. Plain ond 
chime bottom. Sizes: 13, 16, and 20 
quort 


MONEL. These welded Monel pails re 
main virtually unaffected by the cor- 
rosive attack of brine, most types of 
volatile fluids, acids and alkalies. 
Sizes: 12, 14, 16, and 20 quart. 


HARD RUBBER. Mode with a virgin 
rubber base, this pail will not crack 
or chip; it resists abrasion, heat dis- 
tortion, and the corrosive action of o 
wide variety of chemicals. Capacity, 
3 gollons, graduated 1 to 12 quorts. 


POLYETHYLENE. Unbreokable and 
quite chemically inert, this poil is 
molded in one piece, with bole handle 
and brood pour spout for easy pour- 
ing. Extra heavy construction. 2% 
gallon capacity only. 


READING SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


READING, 


ee 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER 


BINDER 


—to hold all 26 issues of the Dyestuff Reporter as 


they come out in 1961. 


as well. 


Get one for 1960 copies 


—Sturdy, hard-cover, locking metal blades. Keeps 


copies safe, clean, neat and handy. Name is gold- 


stamped on front and spine. 


ONLY $4.50 EACH 


Send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, NY 





GRAPAITL OIL 

A SAFE ‘ND 

D~( scour FREE) \GRERCE AND 
A\ FLOWING. 


( 


ses 


BLACKOUT 

PRE-SCOUR 
MAKES POSSIBLE 
SUPERIOR WHITES. 


BLACKOUT CONTAINS 
NO OXALIC ACID OR 
OXALAT 


FOR PIECE 
GOODS AND 
OTHER TEXTILES 


FG 
Four PARTS (O™ 
BLACKOUT TO 
ONE PART OF 
HYDROSULFITE PRODUCES Rey 
SUPERIOR WHITES uke So 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


Allied Chemical Corp 

National Aniline Division 

Nitrogen Division 

Solvay Process Company 
Althouse Chemical Company 
Fourth Cover 
American Dyestuff Reporter 69, 75, 77 
American Dyewood Co., Inc. 78 


American Cyanamid Co. 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 

Antara Chemicals Div., General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Apex Chemicals Co., Inc. 

Arkansas Company, Inc. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Refining Co., The 

Atlas Electrical Devices Co. 


Baker Chemical Co., J. T. 
Becco Chemical Division 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 
Berkshire Color and Chemical Corp. 


Birch Brothers, Inc. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Cambell Company, Inc., John 
Carbic-Hoechst Corp. 
Chemical Products Corp. 
Chlor-Alkali Division 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Ciba Company, Inc. Front Cover 
Columbia Southern Chemicals 10 
Crescent Chemical Company, Inc. 


De Paul Chemical Co. 
Dexter Chemical Corp. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dow Corning Corp. 
Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 


Eastern Color & Chemical Co. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 


Emkay Chemical Co. 


Fablok Mills, Inc. 
Fancourt Co., W. F. Third Cover 
Farbwerke Hoechst, A. G. 34, 35 
Feeley Co., E. J. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Becco Chemical Division 
Chlor-Alkali Division 


Foxboro Co., The 
Frankl Associates, Inc., Ernest L. 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Geigy Dyestuffs 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
General Dyestuff Company 
Goodyear Chemical Division 
Goodrich Chemical Company, B. F. 
Gross & Company, A. 


Hampshire Chemical Corporation 

Harchem Division, Wallace Tiernan, Inc. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., The 

Hart Products Corporation, The 

Hercules Powder Company 

Heyden Newport Chemical Corporation 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., Division 9 
Hoechst Chemical Corp. 34, 35 
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KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION NUMBER 


Publication Date April 17, 1961 
* Advertising Closing Date March 27, 1961 


This important Issue, published every other year, will cover 
the biennial Knitting Arts Exhibition, to be held April 24 to 
April 28 in the Atlantic City Auditorium. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER’S KNITTING ARTS EX- 
HIBITION ISSUE will carry full descriptions of all wet- 
processing exhibits, plus other editorial material and 
background details, giving over 10,000 readers the full 
story of this Important Exhibition. 


Advertisers in this issue will receive bonus circulation on-the- 
spot in the Exhibition hall, from the AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER display booth. Available only once in two years, 
the number covers a major industry event, and should 


therefore occupy an important place in your 1961 schedule. 


* REMEMBER, ADVERTISING FORMS WILL CLOSE MARCH 27! 


The AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
SPring 7-9364 
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Reduce Chrome Wool 
Dyeing Time 502! 


NEROSOL BLACK RF 


PATENTS PENDING 


Here’s the best black for dyeing greasy 
or oily wool, such as bleached cash- 
mere, mohair, caracul and other coarse 
types of wool. Nerosol Black RF has 
exceptional solubility. Stock is dyed 
evenly, with full penetration, Shade is 
developed before stock has packed 
hard in dyeing machine. And you dye 
in 1% hours instead of 3% per cycle! 


Write for Catalog Sheet and Samples 


ORGANIC<orco> CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Main Office and Plant 
84 Valley St., East Providence, R. |. GEneva 4-3300 


Southern Branch 
433 Highway 29, Concord, N. C. STate 2-6262 


LID IR, ADVERTISING INDEX 


Interchemical Corp., Color & Chemicals Division 12, 13 
International Salt Co. 


Klauder Weldon Giles Mach. Co. 
Kolker Chemical Corp. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Maher Color & Chemical Company 

Manufacturers Chemical Company, Inc. 

Marbon Chemical Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. 
May, Inc., Otto B. . 
Metalsmiths Div., Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
Moretex Chemical Products Inc. 

Morton Salt Co. 


National Aniline Division 
Allied Chemical Corp. 


National Starch and Chemical Corporation 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Company 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co. 


OPW-Jordan 


Organic Chemical Corporation 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Photovolt Corp. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
Putnam Chemical Corp. 


Reading Scientific Company 
Refined Products Company 

Rhodoia, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Rona Pearl Corporation 

Royce Chemical Company 

Rudnick, Representatives, Edward S. 
Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz, Inc. 

Scher Brothers 

Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co. 

Shell Chemical Company 

Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical Corp. 
Sou-Tex Chemical Company, Inc. 

Standard Chemical Company 

Sun Chemical Company 


Tanatex Chemical Corp. Second Cover 
Taylor Instrument Companies 

Tennessee Corporation 

Tex-Chem Co. 

Texize Chemicals, inc. 

Toshin Kogyo Co., Ltd. 


Turbo Machine Company 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Verona Dyestuffs 

Virgina Smelting Company 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Harchem Division 
Wallerstein Company 

Warwick Chemical Division 

Watkins Salt Co. 

West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., The 
Wica Chemicals, Inc. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Young Aniline Works, Inc. 
Zinsser Division 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 
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WHATEVER IT TAKES 


FANTA-SOFT... 


Gives tricot the absolute softest touch it ever had! 


Provides... 
e@ Better body e@ Yellowing-resistance 
e Preferred matte finish @ Greater anti-static quality 


SOFTENER “A”... 


The first really effective softener for both synthetics 
and mixed fibers! Makes naturals, cellulosics, and 
synthetics just as soft as a southern breeze! 


TO SOFTEN 'EM UP... 


FANCOURT'S 


SOFTENER 1... 


Gives a slick yet soft feeling to tricot and woven 
synthetics! Contains non-yellowing properties 
effective with both types of fabric, as well as other 
properties enabling it to stand up to heat-setting 
temperatures! 


SOFTENER 4... 


Also designed for both tricot and woven synthetics, 
gives more fullness and body! In addition, it’s ideal 
for use on elastic fabrics that contain rubber or 
similar materials! 


If it’s real sales-appeal softness you want for your fabrics, 


Fancourt has — or can develop — the right formula for you! 


For complete details write for Data Bulletin A-2 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


Southern Office: 309 E. Davis St., Burlington, N. C.; 
1412 August Drive, Hixson, Tenn. 

Canadian Office: Chemtex Products, Ltd., 
49 Densley Ave., Toronto 15, Ont. 

Caribbean, Central and South America: 


516 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. A. M. Romero Corp., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
Australia: Paykel Bros., Ltd., 

167 Missenden Rd., Newtown, Sydney 
New Zealand: Paykel Bros., Ltd., 

P.O. Box 5046 Auckland, C. 1. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 
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OUTERWEAR NEEDS 
CYANA PERMEL PLUS 
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